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Bad  Vibes 
In  Sutro's 
Shadow? 


By  Skye  Fackre  Gibson 

Sutro  Tower  looms  over  Twin  Peaks 
like  a  great  tuning  fork,  connecting  San 
Franciscans  to  a  vast  flow  of  informa- 
tion. But  its  seemingly  beneficent,  if  un- 
sightly, antennas  represent  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma. 

The  tower  transmits  radio  frequency 
radiation  on  wavelengths  that  are  part  of 
the  electromagnetic  spectrum  used  for 
electronic  communication.  On  Sutro  this 
includes  television,  radio  and  micro- 
wave energy.  This  kind  of  broadcast  radi- 
ation was  an  issue  whose  time  came  and 
went,  but  now  is  back. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  radiation:  nu- 
clear and  electromagnetic.  The  first  and 
most  feared  can  alter  the  molecular  struc- 
ture of  matter.  The  latter,  non-ionizing 
radiation  used  in  broadcast  transmission, 
is  less  energetic  than  the  atomic,  only 
vibrating  molecules  which  may  create 
heat. 

Public  consternation  about  non-ioniz- 
ing radiation  was  high  in  the  late  seven- 
ties, accelerated  by  a  book  called  The 
Zapping  of  America:  Microwaves — Their 
Deadly  Risk,  and  the  Cover-Up  by  New 
York  writer  Paul  Brodeur.  Brodeur's  con- 
cern about  the  biological  damage  done 
by  microwaves  created  news,  but  public 
interest  dissipated  with  time  and  the  lack 
of  dramatic  casualties. 

Continuing  research,  however,  has  re- 
vived concern  about  radio  frequency 
radiation,  with  new  reports  of  ill  effects 
found  in  laboratory  animals  irradiated  at 
lower  levels  than  those  supposed  to  be 
harmful.  Heating  has  long  been  consi- 
dered the  major  effect  of  non-ionizing 
radiation,  the  principle  by  which  micro- 
wave ovens  cook.  But  now  some  scien- 
tists are  reporting  biological  changes  at 
levels  too  low  to  create  heat,  the  same 
levels  considered  safe  to  transmit  from 
television  and  radio  antennas  atop  Sutro 
Tower.  These  new  conclusions  are  con- 
troversial, and  the  ramifications  for  pol- 
icy-makers are  politically  volatile. 


City  residents  have  cast  a  skeptical  eye  towards  Sutro  Tower  from  the  time  of  its  erection 
in  the  early  1970s.  While  some  have  since  become  grateful  for  better  TV  reception, 
others  are  worried  about  the  influence  of  radiation  on  their  bodily  circuits. 


The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  has  been  studying  radio  frequency 
radiation  for  five  years  and  was  expected 
to  propose  a  federal  limit  on  transmis- 
sion levels  last  fall.  The  five-year  study 
resulted,  however,  in  an  internal  agency 
proposal  recommending  a  100-micro- 
watt  limit  on  broadcasters.  Perhaps  be- 
cause that  limit  would  have  affected  up 
to  3.361  radio  and  television  stations  and 
cost  an  estimated  $39  million,  former 
EPA  Administrator  William  Ruckelshaus 
tabled    the    suggestion.    Instead,  the 


agency  plans  to  publish  a  wide  range  of 
scientific  and  economic  data  next  spring 
in  the  Federal  Register  to  gather  public 
comment. 

While  there  is  no  mandatory  federal 
regulation  of  radiation  levels,  the  Amer- 
ican National  Standards  Institute  (ANSI) 
has  set  a  voluntary  limit  of  1.000  micro- 
watts. Sutro  Tower,  along  with  most 
other  broadcasters'  antennas,  follows 
this  guideline. 


Continued  on  Page  4 


— Pizza  Wars:  The  Voice  Delivers- 


A  Survey  of  Favorite  Floppy  Discs 


By  Barbara  Van  Kuyk 

For  many  Noe  Valleons.  the  "croissant- 
ification"  of  24th  Street  is  one  continuing 
trauma. 

It  s  hard  to  shake  that  creeping  feeling 
of  doom  when  your  new  video  cassette 
recorder  won't  interface  with  your  1957 
round-screen  black  and  white  TV  set.  And 
it  can  just  about  do  you  in  to  trash  a 
slightly  malfunctioning  clock  radio  be- 
cause Noe  Valley's  Mr.  Fix-it  has  just  been 
replaced  by  Mr.  Gourmet  Brie. 

You  can  kill  an  entire  afternoon  debat- 
ing whether  to  spend  a  week's  wages  on  a 
pound  of  coffee  or  a  pedicure,  and  when 
the  day  is  finally  over  and  you  just  want  to 
get  a  burger  to  go,  all  you  can  find  on  24th 
Street  are  swordfish  sushi  and  peslo  pasta. 

Well,  the  Voice  is  sensitive  to  the  daily 


pressures  of  our  readers,  so  in  the  closing 
weeks  of  1984  we  set  out  to  perform  a 
necessary  public  service:  to  prove  that  one 
can  still  live  a  simple,  feelin'  groovy  type 
qJ  life  in  Noe  Valley,  as  well  as  enjoy  din- 
ner for  two  for  under  $10 — and  often  for 
under $7. 

Yes.  ordering  a  pizza  is  still  a  socially 
acceptable,  affordable,  and  rather  nifty 
thing  to  do  And  the  Voice  has  made  it 
even  easier  for  you  to  break  the  chi-chi 
barrier,  by  matching  six  area  pizzerias  in 
the  staunchly  competitive  spirit  of  a  con- 
sumer survey. 

Our  criteria  for  choosing  the  pizza 
places  were  that  they  had  to  be  located 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  downtown 
Noe  Valley  and  that  they  had  to  be  willing 
to  deliver  the  goods.  So  at  7:15  on  a 
Wednesday  evening,  we  simultaneously 


phoned  in  orders  for  a  small  cheese  pizza 
with  sausage  and  mushrooms  to  Cybelle's 
Pizza,  Haystack  Pizza  Restaurant.  Noe 
Valley  Pizza.  Royal  Kitchen,  Sophia's  Piz- 
zeria, andTavola  Pizza. 

As  the  wine  chilled,  we  drew  up  guide- 
lines by  which  to  critique  our  unwitting 
contestants.  On  a  scale  of  0  to  4,  10  of  us 
would  individually  and  confidentially  rate 
crust,  sauce,  sausage,  cheese,  and  overall 
good  pizza-ness.  Also  to  be  considered 
were  the  length  of  delivery  time,  the  con- 
dition of  the  pizza  upon  arrival,  its  size, 
and  the  cost. 

With  the  10  ballots  combined,  the  high- 
est score  a  pizza  could  earn  in  each  indi- 
vidual category  would  be  40  points.  The 
sum  of  the  points  earned  in  these  five 

Continued  on  Page  H 


Liberty-Hill 
Designated 
Historic 
Landmark 


By  Suzanne  Scott 

Close  to  300  pre-earthquake  buildings 
in  Noe  Valley  and  the  Mission  received 
an  extended  lease  on  life  last  month, 
thanks  to  the  concerted  efforts  of  local 
citizens  and  a  Victorian  preservation 
group.  After  three  years  of  fact-finding, 
picture-taking  and  monthly  meetings, 
residents  of  a  10-block  area  east  of  Do- 
lores Street  succeeded  in  getting  their 
neighborhood  officially  recognized  as  an 
historic  landmark  district 

The  city's  Landmarks  Preservation 
Advisory  Board  voted  Jan.  2  to  desig- 
nate an  area  bounded  roughly  by  Do- 
lores, Mission,  20th  and  22nd  Streets  as 
the  Liberty-Hill  Historic  District  (see 
map.  page  6).  This  recognition  will  give 
architectural  protection  to  293  Victorians 
in  one  of  the  earliest  residential  "sub- 
urbs" of  San  Francisco. 

Risa  Teitelbaum  is  president  of  the 
volunteer  citizens  group  which  teamed 
up  with  San  Francisco's  Victorian  Al- 
liance to  launch  the  preservation  drive. 
"The  neighborhood  is  a  vital  statement 
of  history  of  San  Francisco,"  she  said. 

"We  have  the  largest  proportion  of 
pre-earthquake  buildings"  in  the  area, 
she  added,  noting  that  "the  [I906|  fire 
stopped  at  20th  Street.  It  left  definite  de- 
marcations that  leave  some  of  the  history 
intact." 

The  north  side  of  20th  Street  is 
excluded  from  the  historic  district  be- 
cause the  original  houses  were  destroyed 
in  the  fire.  According  to  a  report  the 
group  presented  to  the  landmarks  board, 
"The  Victorians  on  the  south  side  of  the 
street  seem  to  look  down  on  the  'newer' 
houses." 

Earl  Moss,  president  of  Victorian  Al- 
liance, says  the  special  designation  will 
ensure  that  "no  ticky-tacky  boxes  will  be 
going  in"  to  clutter  up  the  neighborhood. 

"No  remodeling  can  be  done  on  (exist- 
ing Victorian]  buildings  unless  approved 
by  the  landmarks  board  and  planning 
commission,"  he  explained.  That  means 
"no  aluminum  windows,  no  asbestos  sid- 
ing. If  a  building  is  damaged  by  fire,  the 
replacement  must  be  architecturally 
compatible  with  the  existing  houses." 

The  idea  for  the  Liberty-Hill  Historic 
District  first  arose  10  years  ago,  said 
Moss.  Back  then,  several  residents  had 
pressed  for  some  form  of  protection  for 
the  area's  eclectic  Victorian  architecture, 
he  said,  but  their  enthusiasm  fizzled  out 
a  each  one  moved  away.  Three  years 
ago,  however,  when  two  houses  on  Guer- 
rero '827  and  845)  were  designated  of- 
ficial historic  landmarks,  interest  was 
rekindled. 

"The  time  was  right,"  said  Moss, 
whose  organization  provided  much  of 
the  motivation  as  well  as  funding  for  the 
Liberty-Hill  project.  Victorian  Alliance 
sent  out  flyers,  recruited  volunteers, 
sought  donations,  and  conducted  house 
tours  to  help  finance  the  research. 

Continued  on  Page  6 
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Editor: 

I'd  like  you  to  print  this  letter  in  your 
next  issue  to  thank  my  generous  neigh- 
bors of  Noe  Valley. 

I  want  to  thank  all  the  contributors  to 
the  cerebral  palsy  cause  on  Jan.  13.  After 
watching  the  telethon  and  deciding  to  be- 
come involved,  I  went  down  to  Bell  Mar- 
ket on  24th  Street,  where  they  helped  me 
contribute  $80  to  this  worthy  cause, 
without  much  hesitation.  Thanks. 

Ruth  Goldfine 

Editor: 

We  deplore  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Justice  Department  on  Jan.  14.  The  ar- 
rests of  60  refugees  and  indictments  of 
16  sanctuary  workers  show  the  lengths  to 
which  the  government  is  willing  to  go  to 
protect  its  immoral  foreign  policy  in 
Central  America.  According  to  U.S.  Im- 
migration Law  and  U.N.  Protocols.  Cen- 
tral American  refugees  fleeing  war  and 
oppression  should  be  afforded  refugee 
status.  The  sanctuary  movement  takes 
these  laws  seriously  and  follows  its  own 
religious  teachings.  What  we  face  from 


m  DO  YOU  SUPPOSE,  01'  611  COULD  AFfOTO  SUCH  f\  NICE  CAE? 


the  government  is  intimidation,  infiltra- 
tion into  places  of  worship,  and  perhaps 
jail  sentences. 

We  ask  the  Congress  to  intervene  in 
this  process  of  intimidation.  In  particu- 
lar, act  to  stop  the  arrests  and  indict- 
ments and  pass  the  DeConcini-Moakly 
Bill  to  stop  the  deportations. 


Tom  Sears 
Peacemaking  Committee 
Noe  Valley  Ministry 
Editor's  Note:  The  Noe  Valley  Ministry, 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  1021  San- 
chez St.,  has  chosen  to  identify  itself  as  a 
sanctuary  church  and,  according  to  Tom 
Sears,  is  "under  pressure"  at  this  time. 
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DAY  BRIGHT 
CARPET  & 
UPHOLSTERY 
CLEANING 

777-2521 


The  Professionals" 

No  Hidden  Costs11 
WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  WORK 


VW»  Also  Ott»(  Oih«<  Services 

•  Low  CommeiciAl  Rales 
"  Ouponl  Teflon 

*  Specialised  Cleaning  Fot 

Odor  Problems 


$4995 


LIVING  ROOM.  DINING 
ROOM  and  HALL. 

(up  to  *50  tq  last) 

WITH  INIS  COUfOeJ 


35%  OFF 

UPHOLSTERY  CLEANING 

wiin  mis  couwn 


50%  OFF 


ORIENTAL  RUG 
CLEANING    -  "Wa  can  claan 
any  Paralan  or  Oriental  rug." 

,  WITH  THIS  COUWN  J 


DIRT  CHEAP 
PLANE  TICKETS 
AND  CRUISES 

Call  824-2550 


dirt  cheap  travel 
~^  3850  23rd  St. 
Groups  Welcome! 


Free  hors  d'oeuvres  daily,  featuring 
Feta  cheese  and  Greek  olives 


ZOrMS 


Noe  Valley's 
newest 
cocktail 
lounge  and 
neighborhood 
bar 

Now  Open 

4026  24th  St. 
285-7070 

(Formerly  Salonicas) 
Completely  remodeled 

Come  and  enjoy 
our  pleasant  atmosphere 


mm 


Easy 
Money! 

There  is  an  easy,  new  way  to  earn  money.  If 
your  checking  account  doesn't  pay  interest, 
a  Coast  Money  Market  Checking  Account 
will  show  you  how. 

Open  with  $100  or  more  and  earn  5V*% 
compounded  monthly.  Earn  the  often  higher 
Market  Fund  rate  with  a  balance  of  $2,500. 
Open  with  $500  and  we'll  give  you  200 
checks  free  (until  2/15/85). 

Another  way  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines  is  to  open'an  Individual  Retirement 
Account.  Start  with  as  little  as  $100.  And, 
with  a  $2,000  deposit,  you  get  your  first  an- 
nual trustee  fee  waived  free  (until  4/15/85). 

With  renewed  offices  your  Noe  Valley 
branch  is  a  more  comfortable  place  to  bank. 
Most  important,  we're  dedicated  to  mak- 
ing your  banking  easier,  and  your  nest-egg 
bigger. 


COAST 

SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN 


Noe  Valley  Branch 

Brent  Taufer,  Manager 
3998  -  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 
(415)  285-3040 
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Taking  the  War  on  AIDS 
to  the  Medical  Frontier 


By  Annie  Stuart 

On  the  corridor  wall  of  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital's  Ward  5B.  there's  a 
sign  which  reads:  "When  you  reach  the 
end  of  your  rope,  dear  friend,  tie  a  knot 
in  it  and  hang  on.  Love,  the  Good  Fairy." 

The  residents  of  Ward  5B,  all  patients 
with  AIDS,  know  quite  clearly  the  mean- 
ing of  hanging  on.  They  do  it  every  day. 

For  physicians  like  Dr.  Donald  Ab- 
rams,  a  Noe  Valley  resident,  life  at  S.F. 
General  is  an  arduous,  daily  struggle  as 
well.  He  and  fellow  health  care  workers 
are  fighting  a  disease  which  can  destroy 
the  body's  immune  system  and  kill  its 
victim  in  less  than  a  year's  time.  In  the 
four  years  since  its  inception.  1981- 
1984.  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syn- 
drome has  claimed  402  lives  in  San  Fran- 
cisco alone. 

"When  I  went  into  cancer  as  my  sub- 
specialty, I  knew  that  I  would  be  dealing 
with  dying  people,  and  I  knew  I  had 
something  of  a  gift  for  making  the  last 
days  or  weeks  or  months  of  somebody's 
life  a  little  bit  more  meaningful  and  less 
painful."  says  Abrams,  who  at  34  is  as- 
sistant director  of  S.F.  General's  AIDS 
outpatient  clinic.  "But  I  didn't  realize 
that  the  people  I  would  be  dealing  with 
would  be  my  own  age,  living  in  my 
neighborhood  and  very  similar  to  myself 
in  many  respects.  That  has  made  it 
difficult  for  all  of  us  taking  care  of 
the  patients." 

Abrams  divides  his  time  between  the 
hospital's  outpatient  clinic  (Ward  86) 
and  Ward  5B,  the  12-bed,  AIDS-only  in- 
patient facility  which  opened  in  July. 
1983,  the  first  and  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  He  says  the  AIDS  epidemic 
has  stretched  both  facilities  beyond  their 
limits. 

To  accommodate  the  overflow,  the 
hospital  plans  to  add  13  beds  to  the  in- 
patient ward  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  this 
year.  The  outpatient  clinic,  which  re- 
ceives 1,000  patient  visits  a  month,  will 
also  be  reorganized  to  provide  expanded 
clinical  care  facilities  for  blood  tests, 
transfusions,  and  chemotherapy,  as  well 
as  more  office  space  for  patient  coun- 
selors. 

Even  with  these  expansions,  says  Ab- 
rams, San  Francisco  General  can't  do  it 
all.  "This  needs  to  be  taken  care  of  in  all 
the  hospitals  in  the  city  so  that  some  of 
the  load  can  be  taken  off  the  shoulders  of 
S.F.  General  facilities."  Because  Gen- 
eral is  a  teaching  hospital  for  medical 
students,  he  adds,  it  can't  afford  to  be- 
come strictly  an  AIDS  hospital. 

Abrams,  a  graduate  of  Stanford  Medi- 
cal School,  came  to  General  in  1983, 
after  a  three-year  fellowship  at  UCSF's 
Cancer  Research  Institute.  He  has  been 
focusing  on  AIDS  work  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  epidemic  in  1981. 

Recently,  his  research  efforts  took  a 
bad  turn.  Abrams  returned  from  a  Hawaii 
business  trip  to  find  that  a  briefcase  con- 
taining three  years'  worth  of  AIDS  data 
had  been  stolen  from  his  Noe  Valley 
home,  along  with  other  personal  belong- 
ings. 

Lost  was  "raw  data"  that  had  been  ex- 
tracted from  charts,  "bundles  of  facts 
useful  to  me  in  writing  papers  and 
analyzing  data,"  and  a  number  of  re- 
search papers  which  had  yet  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  publication. 

Abrams  considers  the  theft  more  of  a 
"disturbance"  than  a  life-threatening 
loss,  but  wishes  the  data  would  be  re- 
turned nonetheless. 

Abrams'  research  and  that  of  his  col- 
leagues has  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  people  currently  afflicted 
with  AIDS  diseases — Kaposi's  sarcoma 
and  Pneumocystis  carinii  pneumonia,  to 
name  the  two  most  common — may  rep- 
resent only  "the  tip  of  the  iceberg." 

There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  5  to 
10  percent  of  all  people  infected  with  the 


virus  will  come  down  with  AIDS.  How- 
ever, not  everyone  gets  the  most  drama- 
tic manifestation  of  the  disease.  Another 
30  percent  of  those  infected  will  get 
what  is  called  AIDS  Related  Complex 
(ARC).  That  leaves  a  significant  number 
who  have  been  exposed  to  AIDS,  but  re- 
main asymptomatic.  These  individuals 
have  produced  antibodies  and  won't  get 
the  disease  themselves,  but  may  have  the 
potential  to  transmit  it. 

It  follows  that  if  8,000  people  in  the 
U.S.  with  AIDS  represent  10  percent  of 
those  infected,  as  many  as  80,000  could 
have  the  capacity  to  spread  the  disease. 

Dr.  Abrams  has  been  studying  a  group 
of  200  gay  men  with  AIDS  Related  Com- 
plex to  try  to  get  some  clues  about  the 
natural  history  of  the  infection. 

These  are  men  with  lymphadenopathy, 
enlarged  lymph  nodes  being  the  major 
symptom.  The  virus  has  infected  their 
lymphocytes,  the  building  blocks  of  the 
immune  system  and  lymph  nodes,  and 
they  are  at  risk  for  developing  bona  fide 
AIDS. 

So  far.  though,  only  15  out  of  200 
have  developed  AIDS.  The  vast  majority 
are  stable  with  enlarged  lymph  nodes. 

"Hopefully,  this  is  their  end  point  of 
infection,  but  they  are  people  who  may 
be  more  at  risk  of  transmitting  the  virus 
because  the  lymphocytes  aren't  so  devas- 
tated and  the  virus  can  be  living  in  the 
lymphocytes,"  says  Abrams. 

He  added  that  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty about  who  is  capable  of  transmit- 
ting the  disease,  establishing  guidelines 
for  safe  sexual  behavior  in  the  gay  com- 
munity has  become  a  high  priority. 

While  he  believes  there  is  little  chance 
of  the  virus  becoming  aerosolized  (trans- 
missible through  air)  and  while  the  great 
majority  of  AIDS  patients  in  the  U.S.  are 
gay,  Abrams  warns  that  the  straight  com- 
munity should  also  take  precautions. 

In  Africa,  where  research  shows  the 
first  cases  probably  originated,  an  equal 
number  of  women  as  men  have  been 
stricken  with  AIDS,  which  is  predom- 
inantly transmitted  there  through  hetero- 
sexual activity. 

Only  II  percent  of  those  in  the  U.S. 
with  AIDS  are  women.  But,  according 
to  Abrams,  that  figure  may  simply  reflect 


Dr.  Donald  Abrams,  assistant  director  of  the  AIDS  outpatient  clinic  at  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital,  has  been  on  the  front  lines  of  AIDS  research  since  1981. 
He'll  discuss  some  of  his  findings  on  a  PBS  broadcast  of  NOW,  titled  "AIDS, 
Chapter  One, "  to  be  aired  on  Channel  9  Feb.  12,  8  p.m. 


that  once  the  virus  was  introduced  into 
this  country,  it  traveled  faster  in  the  gay 
community. 

"The  heterosexual  community  needs 
to  be  aware  of  that  and  not  think  that  this 
is  a  gay  disease.  They  need  to  think 
about  their  sexual  practices  and  their  use 
of  I  V.  drugs,"  says  Abrams. 

Dr.  Abrams  doesn't  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility, however,  that  "co-factors,"  such 
as  cytomegalovirus  and  Epstein  Ban- 
virus,  which  are  prevalent  among  gay 
men,  are  predisposing  them  to  a  more  se- 
vere response  to  the  infection. 

Though  scientists'  identification  of 
the  AIDS  viral  agent  in  May  of  last  year 
raised  hopes  that  a  vaccine  would  soon 
avert  the  disease's  destructive  course. 
Abrams  considers  such  optimism  a  bit 
premature. 

The  AIDS  virus,  called  a  retrovirus  be- 
cause it  constructs  genetic  information 
in  a  reverse  fashion  from  other  viruses, 
is  a  tricky  one  because  it  is  not  entirely 
uniform.  A  vaccine  works  by  forcing  the 
body  to  make  antibodies  to  the  coding  of 
the  virus.  Because  the  sequence  of  the 
AIDS  virus'  genetic  information  varies 
from  patient  to  patient.  Abrams  says, 
"The  possibility  of  making  a  vaccine 
...that  will  protect  people  against  this 
retrovirus  is  very  small." 

Abrams  says  that  researchers  have 
been  trying  for  15  years  to  develop  a  vac- 
cine  for  feline   leukemia,   a  disease 
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caused  by  a  similar  agent.  "Those  are 
cats,  and  now  we're  dealing  with  a  dis- 
ease that's  affecting  people,"  he  notes, 
however.  "I  think  there's  going  to  be  a  lot 
more  impetus  and  a  lot  more  energy 
spent  looking  for  the  possibility  of  an 
AIDS  vaccine." 

(Editor's  Note:  Since  this  interview,  a 
vaccine  for  feline  leukemia  has  been  de- 
veloped and  will  soon  be  distributed  in 
limited  quantities  to  veterinarians 
across  the  country.) 

Abrams  believes  that  ultimately  there 
is  a  need  for  two  anti-AIDS  agents:  one 
that  can  destroy  the  viral  agent  and 
another  to  restore  the  immune  system. 

In  the  meantime,  physicians  will 
begin  testing  other  therapies,  one  of 
which  is  suramin,  a  drug  which  stops  the 
virus  from  infecting  the  lymphocytes  in 
the  test  tube.  This  drug  has  been  used  in 
Africa  for  60  years  to  treat  sleeping  sick- 
ness, but  doctors  at  S.F.  General  are 
holding  back  its  trial  because  of  reports 
that  the  drug's  toxic  side  effects  are 
greater  than  expected. 

While  Abrams  commends  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  for  its  early  contributions 
to  AIDS  funding,  he  regrets  that,  in  gen- 
eral, money  from  around  the  country 
only  really  started  to  flow  when  AIDS 
became  recognized  as  a  threat  to  the  gen- 
eral population. 

"Before  that,  AIDS  was  in  homosex- 
ual men.  intravenous  blood  users  and 
Haitians — three  groups  that  are  perhaps 
not  considered  the  most  socially  desira- 
ble by  the  hierarchy  above  us.  But  when 
it  became  a  disease  that  was  transmissi- 
ble to  hemophiliacs,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  public  through  blood  trans- 
fusions, I  think  that's  when  the  flood- 
gates began  to  open  up  and  money  be- 
came available  for  this  disease." 

Abrams  sees  the  epidemic  continuing, 
but  hopes  that  heightened  awareness 
may  stem  its  tide  He  also  believes  that 
cracking  the  AIDS  medical  mystery  will 
have  far-reaching  repercussions,  advanc- 
ing knowledge  about  the  interaction  of 
viral  infection,  immune  deficiency  and 
the  development  of  cancer. 

"Although  it's  a  terrible  disease,  de- 
stroying the  lives  of  hundreds  of  very 
productive  members  of  society,  very 
creative,  intelligent  people,  if  there's  any 
up  side  to  it.  the  hope  is  that  we  can  get 
rid  of  it  soon  and  learn  a  lot  about  other 
diseases  that  are  affecting  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  "  □ 
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S.F.'s  Tower  of  Power 


it  physically  began  to  appear. 

It  wasn't  until  1970  that  the  project  ac- 
tually got  under  way.  and  by  that  time  a 
new  architect  had  been  chosen  and  the 
working  drawings  considerably  changed. 
Nonetheless,  San  Francisco  Planning 
Department  Director  Alan  Jacobs  ap- 
proved the  revised  plans  without  a  public 
hearing. 

When  the  tower  began  to  rise  a  couple 
of  years  later,  perplexed  neighbors  were 
told  by  KGO  General  Manager  David 
Sacks  that  if  they  objected,  KGO  would 
sell  the  land  to  developers.  The  residents 
could  choose  between  "the  tower  in  a 
park"  or  "no  tower  with  no  park."  Little 
did  they  know  that  the  park  land  on 
which  Sutro  stands  is  part  of  the  city's 
master  plan  and  could  have  been  pro- 
tected as  a  park  with  no  tower. 

Quelled,  and  partially  pacified  by  as- 
surances that  Sutro  would  be  painted  a 
neutral  color  to  diminish  its  visual  im- 
pact, neighbors  decided  to  take  a  wait- 
and-see  attitude  What  they  eventually 
saw  came  as  a  big  surprise.  Precisely  be- 
cause the  tower  requires  a  visual  impact 
to  keep  planes  from  hitting  it.  it  was 
painted  its  now  familiar  red  and  white — 
not  exactly  "neutral."  in  the  neighbors' 
view. 

When  Sutro  began  transmitting  in 
1974.  improved  reception  for  some 
meant  a  worse  picture  for  others,  who 
were  not  in  "line-of-sight"  of  the  new 
tower  but  who  had  been  with  the  old 
transmitters  These  viewers  were  angry 
that  they  had  not  been  warned  about  the 
change,  and  City  Hall  was  deluged  by  a 
flood  of  complaints. 

The  next  round  of  public  protest  cen- 
tered on  the  tower's  noise.  Irate  resi- 
dents, jangled  by  the  thrumming  noise  of 
the  wind  through  the  cables,  battled  the 
city  and  Sutro  Tower.  Inc. .  for  five  years. 
Though  they  thought  they  had  a  sure 
case  after  an  engineer  was  able  to  regis- 
ter a  decibel  level  on  Sutro  equal  to  that 


Those  who  live  beneath  Sutro  Tower  may  unknowingly  be  part  of  a  "biological 
experiment"  on  the  effects  of  low-level  microwaves. 


from  a  jackhammer.  their  letters,  appeals 
and  studies  did  no  good. 

Jules  Heumann.  who  represented  the 
Twin  Peaks  Improvement  Association, 
said  the  Sutro  neighbors  were  so  worn 
down  after  years  of  frustration,  "we 
finally  just  gave  up." 


So  Sutro  stood  its  ground  and  has 
since  become  firmly  entrenched.  But 
now.  with  the  growing  concern  over  the 
effects  of  low-ionizing  radiation  (see 
story,  page  I ),  there's  a  good  chance  the 
tower  may  quiver  with  controversy  in  the 
future.  □ 


By  Skye  Fackre  Gibson 


Suta-)  Tower,  named  after  Adolph 
Sutro,  one  of  San  Francisco's  most 
prominent  landowners,  is  a  three- 
pronged  antenna  970  feet  high  and  1.81 1 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  sits  in  13  million 
tons  of  concrete,  which  is  anchored  in  24 
feet  of  bedrock  to  withstand  an  earth- 
quake of  8. 5  on  the  Richter  scale. 

Hooked  into  two  PG&E  feeds,  the 
tower's  coaxial  cables  service  seven  Bay 
Area  TV  stations  (Channels  2,4,  5,  7.  9, 
32  and  44),  plus  radio  stations  KOIT. 
KLOK.  KFOG  and  KQAK. 

For  a  little  over  a  decade,  the  tower 
atop  Mount  Sutro  has  blinked  obediently 
for  its  media  masters,  but  in  1956  Sutro 
was  just  a  gleam  in  KGO-TV's  eye.  At 
that  time,  hilly  San  Francisco  was  fre- 
quently cited  as  the  major  metropolis 
with  the  worst  television  picture — the 
city  where  it  only  snowed  on  TV.  KGO 
and  its  competitors  were  eager  to  build  a 
transmitter  that  would  finally  bring  good 
reception  to  local  audiences. 

Because  broadcast  signals  work  in 
what  is  called  line-of-sight  transmission, 
the  tower  needed  to  be  high  to  see  over 
all  the  hills.  Therefore,  when  Channels 
2,  4,  5  and  7  linked  efforts  to  build  an  an- 
tenna, they  thought  their  major  concern 
would  be  aesthetics.  Sutro  Tower,  Inc..  a 
consortium  of  the  four  TV  stations 
(which  owns  the  tower),  assured  the  city 
that  the  structure  would  be  a  graceful  ad- 
dition to  the  horizon  and  even  hired  the 
same  architect  who  designed  Seattle's 
Space  Needle.  With  this  concept  in 
mind,  the  city  approved  plans  for  the 
tower  in  1966. 

For  the  next  four  years,  the  four  TV 
stations  kept  the  tower  plans  under 
wraps,  and  neither  the  Chronicle  nor  the 
Examiner  made  mention  of  Sutro  before 

Sutro  Tower 
Makes  Waves 

Continued  from  Page  1 

A  1981  study  made  at  the  request  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration measured  exposure  levels 
on  and  near  Sutro  Tower,  and  according 
to  Don  Lincoln,  the  tower's  chief  en- 
gineer, the  levels  were  well  below  the 
ANSI  standard,  with  the  exception  of 
one  point  right  by  the  antennas  at  the 
top.  Measurements  made  by  the  San 
Francisco  Health  Department  in  1977 
and  by  the  EPA  in  1978  also  showed 
levels  below  the  voluntary  standard. 

But  it  is  these  levels,  below  the  volun- 
tary standard,  that  are  being  researched 
by  scientists  for  possible  harmful  ef- 
fects. Last  August,  a  study  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  in  Seattle,  funded  by 
the  Air  Force,  indicated  a  high  incidence 
of  cancer  and  endocrine  system  abnor- 
malities in  rats.  The  animals  were  ex- 
posed to  wavelengths  that  were  to  simu- 
late an  effect  on  humans  and  whose  ab- 
sorption rate  was  at  or  below  that  consi- 
dered safe  by  the  ANSI  standard. 

Other  similar  studies  on  laboratory 
animals  have  indicated  changes  in  the 
immune  and  central  nervous  systems, 
and  changes  in  behavior. 

There  are  some  scientists,  however, 
who  are  skeptical  of  these  findings.  They 
say  it  is  very  difficult  to  translate  the  re- 
sults of  research  on  lab  animals  into  a 
human  health  hazard.  Different  kinds  of 
tissue  absorb  radiation  differently,  they 
say,  and  the  difference  in  size  between 
humans  and  rats  changes  the  size  of 
wavelengths  researchers  use  to  make 
tests. 

One  member  of  the  EPA  study  team 


says  that  conclusive  research  results  are 
hard  to  obtain  because  testing  the  effects 
of  low-level  radiation  must  be  done  over 
great  spans  of  time.  Not  only  are  these 
studies  therefore  unwieldly  and  expen- 
sive, but  their  length  would  allow  so 
many  variables  to  intrude  that  the  con- 
clusions might  be  suspect. 

Perhaps  for  some  of  these  reasons,  the 
medical  community  is  divided  on  the 
issue  of  human  health  hazards  from  non- 
ionizing radiation.  Most  doctors  know 
little  about  the  issue,  but  those  that  do 
differ  sharply.  An  EPA  report  published 
in  1982  called  "The  Biological  Effects  of 
Radio  Frequency  Radiation."  which  re- 
viewed all  the  available  literature,  re- 
corded widely  divergent  opinions. 

Most  people  in  the  industry  itself,  in- 
cluding engineering  professionals  who 
have  worked  around  broadcast  radiation 
all  their  lives,  feel,  however,  that  it  does 
not  pose  a  health  hazard.  A  random  sam- 
pling of  Bay  Area  TV  and  radio  station 
engineers  revealed  their  unanimous 
opinion  that  unless  you  walked  in  front 
of  a  beam,  the  effects  were  negligible. 

Sutro 's  Lincoln  made  the  following 
analogy:  "A  surgeon's  knife  is  a  wonder- 
lul  thing,  but  you  don't  whittle  on  your 
finger  with  it."  In  his  view,  most  broad- 
cast towers,  but  particularly  tall,  fenced 
towers  like  Sutro,  are  not  injurious  to 
your  health. 

The  height  of  transmitters  like  Sutro 
diminishes  the  number  of  microwatts  a 
person  in  the  vicinity  may  receive.  Mea- 
surements made  outside  the  fence 
around  the  tower  are  "negligible,"  says 
Lincoln.  And  as  one  moves  away  from 
the  antenna,  the  decrease  in  radiation  is 
squared.  Therefore,  if  you  live  twice  as 
far  away  as  someone  living  in  the 
shadow  of  the  antenna,  you  are  receiving 
four  times  less  radiation  than  they. 

Gerda  Fuller  is  a  woman  who  lived  in 
the  shadow  of  Sutro  for  five  years.  She 
feels  very  strongly  that  radiation  from 
the  tower  adversely  affected  her  health. 


In  1977.  three  years  after  Sutro  began 
transmitting,  she  began  to  suffer  nervous 
symptoms  and  loss  of  sleep.  Fulder  says 
she  became  listless  and  incapable  of  con- 
centrating. "I  stopped  working;  I  could 
not  cook,  write,  read  or  function  in  any 
normal  way,"  she  said. 

Fulder  sold  her  house  in  1979  and 
moved  away  from  the  tower  to  Berkeley. 
She  says  she  is  much  better  today,  but 
blames  a  bone  degeneration  in  her  jaw 
on  the  radiation.  She  describes  the 
period  when  she  lived  under  Sutro  as 
"something  out  of  a  Kaflca  novel." 

The  question  writer  Paul  Brodeur  is 
still  asking,  and  the  new  research  is  un- 
derlining, is  how  much  is  safe.  "No  one 
knows  what  an  acceptable  level  is," 
Brodeur  claims.  "People  who  are  living 
in  low-level  fields  adjacent  to  transmit- 
ters like  Sutro  are  part  of  a  biological 
experiment."  He  contends  that  when 
people  in  proximity  to  antennas  are 
harmed,  it  is  logical  to  explore  what  hap- 
pens at  different  distances. 

Brodeur  cites  the  case  of  Samuel  Yan- 
non.  a  man  who  maintained  the  transmit- 
ters on  top  of  the  Empire  State  Building. 
When  Yannon  died  in  1974,  he  had  been 
blinded  by  cataracts,  become  prema- 
turely senile  and  was  losing  his  memory. 
The  New  York  Worker's  Compensation 
Board  settled  the  case  in  Yannon's  favor, 
declaring  that  he  died  from  I6^ears  of 
exposure  to  microwaves. 

Brodeur  concludes  that  the  safety  fac- 
tor based  on  heating  "has  been  ex- 
ploded" and  that  lower-level  radiation  is 
something  to  contend  with.  He  calls  the 
heating  theory  "the  English  muffin  stan- 
dard: wait  to  see  if  you  turn  brown  and 
toasty." 

The  EPA's  reluctance  to  replace  the 
voluntary  ANSI  standard  with  a  more 
stringent  regulation  highlights  the  scien- 
tific and  political  debate  An  assistant 
chief  engineer  at  a  local  radio  station 
says  that  broadcasters  have  been  expect- 
ing power  density  limits  for  years,  but 


that  he  was  not  too  surprised  at  the  EPA's 
failure  to  produce  a  standard  last  fall. 
Even  if  the  proposed  100-microwatt 
limit  had  been  accepted,  he  added,  "The 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
has  a  powerful  lobby  and  could  control 
legislation." 

Massachusetts  is  the  only  state  which 
has  put  a  limit  on  transmissions,  enforc- 
ing a  200-microwatt  restriction.  Some 
communities  have  set  local  limits  as  low 
as  five  microwatts.  San  Francisco  has  no 
local  standard  other  than  the  voluntary 
1,000-microwatt  limit.  Former  Director 
of  Public  Health  Mervyn  Silverman  said 
he  had  not  heard  of  any  health  problems 
from  broadcast  radiation  and  would  have 
to  review  studies  before  he  suggested 
local  limits.  "But  if  there  was  a  health 
problem,  I'd  be  in  favor  of  them,"  he 
said. 

However,  should  any  limit  be  made 
law  in  the  Bay  Area,  be  it  more  or  less 
than  100  microwatts,  existing  stations 
would  probably  be  exempt.  A  "grand- 
father" clause  that  was  made  a  precedent 
in  the  Massachusetts  statute  excluded 
currently  broadcasting  facilities.  Only 
new  stations  would  have  to  comply. 

So,  should  a  federal  standard  be 
adopted,  it  would  only  mean  the  first 
step  for  those  who  are  concerned  about 
broadcast  radiation.  But  such  legislation 
would  signify  a  federal  recognition  that 
hazards  may  exist.  The  debate  over  this 
issue  is  not  likely  to  subside  until  much 
more  is  known  about  non-ionizing  radia- 
tion's long-term  effects  and  the  levels 
which  produce  them. 

Whether  Sutro  Tower  poses  a  health 
problem,  or  whether  broadcast  radiation 
is  a  simple,  technological  truth  we  can 
live  with,  is  quite  literally  up  in  the  air 
right  now.  Q 

Editor's  Now:  This  story  is  reprinted 
in  part  from  the  January  issue  of 
MediaFile,  a  .  monthly  publication  of 
Media  Alliance. 
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— Men  Overcoming  Violence — 


Male  Collective  Seeks  an  End  to  Battering 


By  Bill  Yard 

"Shut  up!"  he  bellowed,  his  fists 
clenched,  his  body  as  light  as  a  cornered 
dog's. 

"1  won't  shut  up,"  she  replied,  her 
voice  shaking  with  anger.  "You're 
drunk,  aren't  you'7  You  blew  the  rent 
again,  didn't  you?" 

That  afternoon,  his  boss  had  come  to 
him  and  said,  "There's  no  more  work 
right  now.  Call  me  in  a  few  weeks."  So 
he  went  to  the  bar,  trying  to  figure  out 
what  he'd  tell  her.  At  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, she'd  heard  his  key  in  the  lock. 

She  crossed  the  room  and  stared  up  at 
his  lowered  eyes.  "I  should  have  listened 
to  your  sister,  before  I  signed  the  lease." 
He  backed  against  the  door.  "Are  you 
proud  of  yourself/"  she  went  on. 
"What's  wrong,  afraid  to  look  at  me?" 

His  eyes  rose  to  meet  hers,  as  the 
blood  erupted  in  his  head.  "I  don't  have 
to  take  this, "  he  snarled  

If  you  were  reading  this  scenario, 
what  do  you  think  would  happen  next'.' 

The  above  "fiction.'*  with  differing 
nuances  in  dialogue  and  plot,  is  played 
out  daily  behind  the  closed  doors  of 
thousands  of  households  nationwide. 
When  the  page  is  turned,  however,  the 
ending  is  too  often  the  same:  a  woman 
ends  up  broken  and  bleeding,  and  a  man 
loathes  himself.  Whether  he*s  charged  or 
not.  he  has  become  a  criminal.  And  if  a 
child  is  present  during  such  a  conflict, 
the  resultant  physical  and  emotional 
scars  can  span  generations. 

For  a  man  in  the  throes  of  such  an 
emotional  meltdown,  there  are  alterna- 
tives to  hurting  his  loved  ones.  In  San 
Francisco,  the  road  to  those  alternatives 
can  begin  at  Men  Overcoming  Violence 
(MOVE),  an  all-male  collective  working 
out  of  a  two-room  office  at  16th  and  Mis- 
sion Streets.  Since  1980,  MOVE  has 
sought  to  diffuse  domestic  hostility  by 
helping  men  shed  their  violent  cloaks 
and  by  revealing  to  society  the  deep- 
rooted  causes  of  this  aggression. 

Operating  on  a  shoestring  budget, 
through  the  essentially  volunteer  efforts 
of  the  collective.  MOVE  holds  weekly 
group  counseling  sessions  at  the  16th 
Street  offices  and  works  in  the  greater 
community  to  build  awareness  of  domes- 
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tie  violence. 

During  the  group  sessions,  two  facili- 
tators lead  gaiups  of  8  to  10  men  through 
1 2-week  cycles.  David  Matchett,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Institute  of  Integral  Studies 
on  Dolores  Street  and  a  MOVE  volun- 
teer for  three  years,  stresses  that  "grow- 
ing up  as  men  is  usually  more  important 
for  the  facilitators  than  psychological 
expertise." 

Matchett  has  taken  a  break  from  his 
former  duties  as  a  group  facilitator  to 
help  answer  the  phones  and  keep  the  or- 
ganization's books.  "After  a  year  of 
doing  groups,  it  was  getting  to  me.  I'd  be 
excited  working  in  the  group,  but  away 
from  the  office,  I  felt  drained." 

Take  a  Time  Out 

MOVE's  strategy  to  counter  violence 
spans  the  full  1 2-week  cycle  of  therapy. 
The  first  few  sessions  deal  with  practi- 
cal, stop-gap  measures  to  diffuse  poten- 
tially violent  situations.  Men  learn  to 
recognize  the  precursors  to  an  explosion: 
the  hot,  tight,  adrenalin-laced  physical 
sensations  along  with  the  images  of  im- 
pending violence  that  can  drown  out 
other  thoughts. 

At  this  point  they're  urged  to  take  a 
"time  out"  and  leave  the  premises  for  a 
walk  or  a  run  (but  not  for  a  drink  or  a 
drive),  until  their  anger  is  once  again 
under  control. 

Isn't  backing  down  from  such  a  con- 
frontation potentially  damaging  to  a  per- 
son's self-esteem?  Doesn't  it  signal 
retreat,  or  surrender? 

"There's  no  easy  shoehorn  for  that 
issue."  admits  Matchett.  But  as  a  MOVE 
brochure  points  out,  "When  you  do  this, 
you  are  not  striking  out.  You  are  thinking 


clearly  and  taking  full  control  of  your 
actions." 

Later  counseling  sessions  teach  men 
methods  of  "fair  fighting"  with  their 
partners.  "It's  okay  to  be  angry,"  com- 
ments Mark  Claycomb.  a  Berkeley  grad- 
uate student  and  fellow  collective 
member.  But  to  prevent  arguments  from 
escalating  into  fights,  such  common  tac- 
tics as  name-calling,  threats  or  dredging 
up  old  issues  should  be  avoided — by 
both  parties. 

Eventually,  the  men  in  the  group  ses- 
sions explore  the  causes  of  their  be- 
havior. "We  try  to  teach  men  how  to  be 
more  aware  of  ihe  little  negative  feelings 
that  lead  to  anger — things  like  feeling 
small,  helpless,  hurt,  powerless." 
Matchett  explained.  Anger  often  arises 
to  cover  this  emotional  vulnerability,  and 
according  to  Matchett,  "Many  men  feel 
anger  is  more  acceptable,  more  mas- 
culine." 

Clients  generally  come  to  the  program 
by  calling  the  office  (626-MOVE)  on 
their  own.  but  frequently  they  are  refer- 
red by  other  organizations.  MOVE 
works  closely  with  battered  women's 
groups,  shelters  and  child  abuse  agen- 
cies, among  others,  to  find  and  help  vio- 
lent men.  In  addition,  the  organization's 
telephone  counselors  can  refer  men — 
and  women — to  related  groups  when 
appropriate. 

MOVE's  clients  are  expected  to  take 
responsibility  for  their  actions,  even  if 
alcohol  or  drugs  are  involved  in  their 
violent  incidents.  "It's  our  policy  not  to 
see  someone  with  a  drug  or  alcohol  prob- 
lem unless  they're  also  in  a  program  to 
deal  with  their  substance  abuse."  says 
Claycomb.  "Although  there's  sometimes 
a  correlation,  it's  not  the  alcohol  that's 
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causing  the  violence.  The  alcohol  just 
provides  a  release  valve"  for  a  man's  un- 
derlying emotional  problems. 

Unlearning  Behavior 

Collective  member  Allan  Regenstreif 
points  out  that  "many  men  have  been 
victimized  as  boys,  either  being  physi- 
cally or  sexually  abused  or  seeing  abuse 
go  on  in  their  homes." 

According  to  Regenstreif,  "Domestic 
violence  is  the  most  common  crime  in 
society,  and  what's  reported  is  just  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg."  Asked  whether  such 
activity  could  be  biological  in  nature. 
Regenstreif  asserts  that  "violence  is 
learned  behavior.  And  it  tends  to  go  on 
until  somebody  puts  a  stop  to  it." 

Like  others  involved  in  preventing 
domestic  violence.  Regenstreif  is  dis- 
mayed at  the  police  and  legal  systems' 
seeming  reluctance  to  pursue  offenders 
For  one  thing,  he  points  out,  "Spending 
even  a  few  hours  in  jail  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  very  effective  deterrent  Besides, 
it's  a  crime.  It's  a  felony." 

But  incarceration  isn't  the  only  an- 
swer, Regenstreif  is  quick  to  add.  "There 
has  to  be  a  whole  re-alignment  of  the 
way  society  views  masculinity.  Boys 
learn  to  master  their  own  abuse  by  be- 
coming abusive. .  .and  girls  are  chan- 
neled into  the  roles  of  victims." 

Toward  the  goal  of  re-educating  soci- 
ety, MOVE  tackles  various  community 
education  projects.  Member  Allan 
Creighton,  for  example,  works  with  East 
Bay  schools  to  show  students  the  all- 
pervasive  nature  of  violence  and  its 
attendant  sex  roles  in  society.  (For  more 
information  on  community  presenta- 
tions, call  626-MOVE  or  contact  the  col- 
lective at  3004  I6th  St. ,  S.F.,  94103.) 

And  men  who  might  not  otherwise 
consider  themselves  abusive  need  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  themselves, 
Regenstreif  says.  "Almost  every  man  has 
been  abusive  toward  women  at  some 
time  or  another.  Men  are  great  at  wanting 
to  distance  themselves  from  this  issue. 

"I've  been  at  conferences  where  men 
stood  up  and  demanded  that  violent 
abusers  be  locked  up  Well,  we're  all  part 
of  it.  The  people  who  are  going  to  get 
locked  up  are  the  minorities  and  poor 
people. 

"What  about  the  others?"  □ 
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Liberty-Hill  Historic  District 

20th  ST 


22od  ST 


The  newly  designated  Liberty-Hill  Historic  District  is  roughly  bounded  by  20th, 
Valencia,  22nd  and  Dolores  Streets,  but  it  also  includes  parts  of  Lexington,  Harlett  and 
San  Carlos  Streets. 

History  Preserved  on  Liberty-Hill 


Continued  from  Page  I 

Teitelbaum  served  as  administrator,  or- 
ganizing meetings,  distributing  newslet- 
ters and  generally  making  sure  things  got 
done.  But  over  30  people  were  involved 
in  the  project,  photographing  the  vintage 
buildings  in  the  area  and  compiling  vital 
statistics  in  the  in-depth  report. 

There  is  a  page  in  the  report  lor  each 
house,  listing  the  original  owner,  present 
owner,  architectural  style — whether 
Italianate.  Stick  or  Queen  Anne — the 
date  of  construction,  and  significance  to 
the  district.  One  hundred  and  sixty-three 
of  the  buildings  were  classified  as  bona 
fide  Victorians,  and  75  described  as  "po- 
tentially contributing'"  to  the  district's 
architectural  theme. 

Also  included  in  the  report  was  a 
chronology  of  the  area's  development 
over  the  past  150  years:  "The  history  of 
the  Liberty-Hill  Historic  District  is  a  his- 
tory of  nineteenth  century  middle-class 
San  Francisco  On  Dec.  23.  1845. 
Pio  Pico.  Mexican  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia, gave  a  grant  of  4,443  acres  to  Jose 
de  Jesus  Noe.  The  grant,  known  as  San 
Miguel  Rancho.  included  the  western 
part  of  the  Mission  District  and  stretched 
over  Sulro  Forest  to  the  other  side  of 
Twin  Peaks  Noe  had  come  to  California 
from  Mexico  in  1834  with  a  colonizing 
party,  and  he  was  the  last  ahiule  (mayor) 
of  Yerba  Buena  (San  Francisco)  under 
Mexican  rule." 

The  report  states  that  in  early  1854 
land  developer  John  Horner  bought  600 
acres  of  Noe's  rancho.  which  covered  an 
area  from  Castro  Street  to  what  is  now 
Valencia  Street.  Ten  years  later,  a  large 


portion  of  "Horner's  Addition."  as  it  was 
called,  was  sold  to  the  San  Francisco 
Homestead  Union. 

According  to  the  report,  the  union  and 
other  such  associations  were  popular  "as 
a  way  for  persons  of  modest  means  to 
pool  their  money  and  purchase  large 
tracts  of  land  to  be  subdivided  into  indi- 
vidual building  lots."  The  Homestead 
Union  built  houses  in  what  is  now  the 
Liberty-Hill  Historic  District 

The  middle-  and  working-class  neigh- 
borhoods still  have  a  suburban  quality. 
Many  of  the  houses  on  Liberty  and  Hill 
Streets  are  set  back  from  the  sidewalk, 
affording  space  for  lawns  or  porches.  On 
the  little  side  streets  of  Lexington  and 
San  Carlos,  "workmgmans  cottages 
were  built,  and  there  are  still  very  few 
commercial  businesses  in  the  area. 

Past  residents  and  visitors  also 
brought  notoriety  to  Liberty-Hill 
Former  San  Francisco  Mayor  "Sunny 
Jim"  Rolph  grew  upon  21st  Street.  John 
Daly,  who  created  Daly  City  when  he 
sold  his  dairy  farm  to  homeless  families 
after  the  earthquake,  lived  on  Guerrero 
Street.  The  Danish  Consultate  was  tem- 
porarily located  in  the  20th  Street  home 
of  Consul  H.  H.  Birkolm  from  the  time 
of  the  earthquake  up  until  1912.  Legen- 
dary actress  and  folk  hero  Lotta  Crabtree 
lived  on  Fair  Oaks  Street,  and  Susan  B. 
Anthony  attended  a  meeting  on  Liberty 
in  1896. 

All  this  research  sparked  the  preserva- 
tion group's  interest  in  local  history. 
"We'd  love  to  hear  from  older  people," 
said  Teitelbaum.  "Oral  history  is  a  lot 
more  interesting  than  the  date  the  water 
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Risa  Teitelbaum  (right)  and  her  neighbors  on  Hill  Street  pooled  efforts  with 
San  Francisco's  Victorian  Alliance  to  win  landmark  status  for  the  close  to  300 
pre-1906  buildings  in  their  Mission  District  neighborhood. 


department  turned  on  the  water." 

When  Teitelbaum  and  her  neighbors 
wound  up  their  campaign  last  December 
with  a  walking  tour  of  the  district  for 
members  of  the  landmarks  board,  they 
knew  success  was  just  around  the  corner. 
"It  was  a  wonderful  experience."  she 
said.  "All  of  a  sudden,  it  gelled." 

The  board  gave  its  unanimous  stamp 
of  approval  to  the  project.  And  though 
the  recommendation  must  still  pass 
through  several  levels  of  city  bureau- 
cracy, including  a  final  review  by  the  San 
Francisco  Planning  Commission.  Teitel- 
baum doesn't  anticipate  any  opposition. 

Meanwhile.  Liberty-Hill's  neighbor- 
hood group  will  keep  meeting  and  "go 


on  to  deal  with  current  day  situations." 
she  says  The  group  has  already  been 
successful  in  getting  the  Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken  on  Hill  and  Valencia  to  clean  up 
nearby  litter  several  times  a  day. 

Though  her  own  Hill  Street  Victorian 
dates  back  to  1884.  Teitelbaum  is  a  rela- 
tive newcomer  to  the  area.  She  moved 
here  five  years  ago  from  New  York. 
"There's  a  certain  feeling  about  the 
neighborhood,  a  cohesiveness."  she 
says,  that  affords  a  sense  of  permanence 
for  the  former  New  Yorker. 

"The  community  organization  has 
made  me  feel  more  like  a  San  Francis 

can."  q 
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— Love  Among  the  Locals — 

Romance  Wasn't  Built  in  a  Day 


ByJeffKaliss 

Anybody  who  has  hung  out  in  a  Noe 
Valley  bar  is  used  to  dodging  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  that  fly 
whenever  people  get  to  chatting  over 
liquor.  But  what  about  the  sweeter  mis- 
siles cast  by  Cupid?  Can  the  diapered 
deity  get  a  good  shot  at  love  in  between 
the  cocktail  glasses? 

Cupid  did  manage  to  hit  waitress 
Janice  Cook  Valenzuela  at  O'Green- 
berg's  on  Dolores  Street  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  and  she  and  her  Mike  finally  made 
it  official  with  a  license  last  fall.  Now 
Valenzuela  speaks  for  a  widely  shared 
sentiment  that  Noe  Valley  affords  the 
right  clime  for  love  to  ripen  into 
marriage. 

When  she  and  her  husband-to-be  were 
first  "seeing  each  other,"  they  took  long 
walks  to  the  top  of  the  panoramic  hill  at 
Noe  and  28th.  They  now  live  together  a 
little  ways  down  the  same  slope. 

Barbara  Jones  found  her  thrill  at  the 
well-remembered  Finnegan's  Wake  on 
24th  Street  last  year.  "I  was  out  with  a 
girlfriend  and  he  was  out  with  a  guy- 
friend,"  she  remembers,  "and  the  two  of 
them  (their  friends]  got  to  talking,  so  we 
sort  of  got  drunk  together." 

Jones'  guy  was  new  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, so  she  got  to  show  him  around  and 
give  things  a  chance  to  develop  slowly. 
"It  wasn't  fireworks  at  first,  but  we  be- 
came friends,  and  it  was  a  little  while  be- 
fore we  were  lovers." 

Jones  points  out  that  "a  lot  of  people 


say  there's  no  way  you  can  form  a 
healthy  loving  relationship  by  meeting 
someone  in  a  bar.  If  you  go  there  and 
meet  someone  and  go  home  with  him 
right  away,  it  puts  you  on  guard  almost 
. . .  but  that  wasn't  what  happened"  to  her 
and  her  current  flame. 

Fred  Gaudreau,  a  nine-year  veteran  of 
Patch  County  at  25th  and  Church,  was 
the  only  male  willing  to  talk  to  the  Voice 
on  our  subject.  He  thinks  that  some  of 
his  fellows  are  "vultures"  who  scare 
women  away  from  neighborhood  bars. 
Therefore,  in  his  words,  "It's  hard  to 
think  of  a  Noe  Valley  bar  where  you'd 
find  fresh  meat,"  not  to  mention  true 
love. 

Still,  he  thinks  it  would  be  wonderful 
to  be  in  love  here.  "We  could  get  up  in 
the  morning  or  early  afternoon  and  do  a 
Sunday  brunch  at  Hopwell's,"  he  fan- 
tasized, "preferably  if  we  could  get  the 
front  table  where  we  could  watch  the 
people  on  the  street." 

When  Gaudreau  is  "looking  for  lust," 
he's  more  likely  to  alight  at  Silhouettes 
in  North  Beach,  Rockin  Robins  in  the 
Haight,  or  T.G.I.  Friday's  down  the 
Peninsula.  He  says  these  places  offer  the 
advantages  of  "more  women"  and  an  im- 
plicit purpose  of  liaison  between  the 
sexes.  But  Gaudreau  inevitably  returns 
to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  Patch 
County  where  "it's  simpler  not  having  to 
deal  with  the  sexual  aspect  of  women, 
not  having  to  worry  about  getting  re- 
jected and  feeling  as  if  you  have  to  stop 
talking  to  them." 


■  *     •  • 


so 


Will  24th  Street  mailman  Les  Lowe  have  any  valentines  for  the  lovelorn  lad  at  left? 
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Bartender  Colette  Moore  finds  that  romance  takes  on  a  small  town  flavor  in  Patch 
County,  which  may  or  may  not  make  it  easier  to  folks  to  suit  their  own  tastes. 


Nancy  Peterson  has  also  taken  notice 
of  the  neighborhood  difference.  In 
foreign  parts  she  goes  out  "only  with  a 
lover  or  a  girlfriend,"  whereas  she  feels 
free  to  come  to  Noe's  (at  24th  and 
Church)  by  herself  and  join  a  table  full  of 
"former  Finnegan's  regulars."  If  Mr. 
Right  should  happen  to  show  up,  she  can 
take  the  time  to  get  acquainted  with  him. 

"It  might  take  a  year  or  so  before  that 
evening  finally  happens  when  you  just 
happen  to  sit  next  to  each  other  and  start 
talking,  and  something  clicks  and  you 
go  with  it."  In  the  meantime,  "I've 
learned  how  to  enjoy  the  time  between 
relationships,  to  fall  in  love  with  Noe 
Valley  instead  of  with  a  guy,"  reports 
Peterson. 

Carole  Werner  would  like  to  be  able  to 
love  both  the  neighborhood  and  the  guy, 
though  her  current  guy  lives  in  Cuper- 
tino. She  met  him  here,  and  was  careful 
to  introduce  him  to  her  "family"  at  Noe's 
and  to  the  area  in  general. 

"I  remember  when  we  first  started  out, 
we  sat  right  there  on  24th  Street,  on  the 
bench  in  front  of  Panos  on  a  nice  warm 
evening,  and  started  singing  songs  to 
each  other  that  meant  a  lot."  Sometimes 
she  visits  his  turf,  but  she  prefers  it  here. 
"In  Cupertino  you  drive  everywhere  and 
you  never  run  into  anyone  you  know." 

Of  course,  there's  another  side  to  Noe 
Valley's  small  town  attitude  toward  love, 
something  our  informants  refer  to  as  the 
Peyton  Place  Syndrome.  Patch  County 
bartender  Colette  Moore,  who  used  to 
work  at  Achilles  Heel  in  the  Haight,  has 
noticed  that  "people  talk  about  things  a 
lot  more  in  Noe  Valley — who's  going 
out  with  whom,  who's  broken  up,  etc." 
Peterson  admits  this  kind  of  gossip  is 
"difficult  for  a  lot  of  people  to  handle. 


There  are  no  secrets." 

But  there's  a  blessing  in  this  closeness 
also,  if  it  cuts  through  pretense  and 
superficialty  and  allows  women  and  men 
to  determine  more  clearly  what  they 
want.  Moore  looks  for  "broadness,  the 
ability  to  comprehend  other  people's 
opinions,  someone  who  is  not  judgmen- 
tal or  closed-minded."  Gaudreau  de- 
clares. "I  like  women  to  have  a  good 
sense  of  humor  more  than  anything  else. 
Well,  practically  anything  else."  . 

There's  disagreement  about  whether 
love  can  or  should  last  a  lifetime  here. 
Valenzuela  thinks  she  and  Mike  will 
move  back  to  the  Northwest  of  her  child- 
hood, where  she'll  feel  safer  raising  chil- 
dren. 

Peterson,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tains that  "this  is  the  best  place  to  have  a 
kid  because  every  child  has  the  right  to 
have  a  Norman  Rockwell  background." 

Patricia  Smith,  perhaps  the  best  qual- 
ified spokesperson,  was  born,  raised, 
and  has  lived  most  of  her  married  life 
within  four  blocks  of  the  bar  she  still  fre- 
quents at  26th  and  Valencia  (now  called 
Loading  Zone).  She  met  her  husband 
there  in  the  early  1950s.  "Love  becomes 
comfortable  after  30  years,"  advises 
Smith,  but  she  still  sees  hubby  Tom  as 
"a  fox." 

In  the  company  of  friends,  lovers, 
spouses  or  any  combination  thereof.  Noe 
Valley  certainly  is  the  right  place  to  share 
quiche  with  Cupid.  Although  her  beau  is 
"a  Taurus  and  stubborn  as  hell."  Weiner 
is  reasonably  confident  she'll  get  him  to 
forsake  Cupertino  for  Noe  Valley  on  Val- 
entine's Day,  Feb  14.  "My  guess  is,  I'll 
receive  some  flowers,  most  definitely 
roses,"  she  says.  "But  the  best  part  of 
our  day  in  Noe  Valley  will  be  under  the 
covers."  D 


Happy 
Valentine's 
Day 


VIDEO 

UNO 


Rent  one  and  get  a  second  movie  free! 
j  Offer  good  Mondays,  X^A  Wednesdays 
Tuesdays  and  w'th thls  ac*. 


3903  24th  St. 

Monday  &  Tuesday 
2  movies  for  $4.00 

Wednesday  Special 
Rent  one,  get  one  free 


647-0310/1 

Rent  any  movie 
for  $1.88  with 
special  card. 

offer  expires 

2/28/85 


Open  Mon.  -  Sat  11  a.m.  -  9  p.m. 
Sunday  12  noon-8  p.m. 


Pizzerias  Take 
A  Licking 

Continued  from  Page  I 

categories  would  constitute  a  pizza's  total 
rating,  with  the  highest  possible  score 
being  200  (See  the  chart  on  this  page  for  a 
breakdown  of  the  results.)  Prices  noted 
below  include  the  delivery  charge,  if  any. 
and  tax. 

The  first  pizza  to  arrive  was  from 
Sophia's,  with  a  response  time  of  21  min- 
utes— after  a  courtesy  call  live  minutes 
earlier  to  let  us  know  it  was  on  its  way. 
The  pie  arrived  hot.  in  a  sturdy  box.  but 
if  "appearance"  were  a  category,  the 
Sophia's  pizza  would  have  received  a 
negative  rating. 

The  too-hot  sausage,  though  generously 
supplied,  was  chopped  up  so  that  it  re- 
sembled ground  beef,  or  as  one  nouveau 
judge  worded  it,  "kibbled  dog  food." 
Most  found  the  sauce  too  salty  and 
heavy  on  the  oregano;  a  popular  com- 
ment was  that  it  "tasted  like  it  was  out  of 
a  can."  The  crust  was  fair,  and  the 
cheese,  though  "watery,"  was  plentiful 
Sophia's  sells  only  medium  and  large 
pies;  the  medium  we  ordered  cost  $7. 14. 

Noe  Valley  Pizza  clocked  in  at  23  min- 
utes, less  than  half  the  ETA  quoted  over 
the  phone.  The  general  reaction  to  this 
pie  was  that  it  was  a  "nice"  pizza,  "not  a 
gangbuster."  The  sausage  was  chunky 
and  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  cheese 
was  bland. 

We  all  would  have  enjoyed  more  than 
a  tablespoon  or  so  of  sauce  per  slice,  but 
the  sauce  that  was  detectable  was  mild 
and  seasoned  with  "subtle,  soothing 
spices."  Although  one  person  found  the 
crust  to  be  "like  particle  board."  most 
agreed  it  was  light  and  did  its  job.  The 
pie,  measuring  II  inches  in  diameter, 
cost  $6.70. 

Tavola's  offering  arrived  next,  after  a 
32-minute  wait.  Our  panel  of  judges  was 
bitterly  divided  on  this  pie.  About  half  of 
us  found  it  to  be  the  pizza  with  the  most 
"character."  with  its  plump  mushrooms, 
daring,  zesty  sauce,  and  sausage  with  a 


Differences  of  opinion  are  as  rampant  as  tomato  sauce  on  the  faces  of  these  fourth  estate  pizza  tasters.  Barbara  Van  Kuyk  (on  phone) 
attempts  to  digest  the  Voice's  survey  results  in  her  story,  which  starts  on  page  I. 


round  blending  of  spices. 

However,  the  remaining  half  found 
the  crust  to  be  flat  and  overcooked,  the 
sauce  "olivey"  and  too  salty,  and  the 
cheese  merely  average.  The  only  consen- 
sus we  could  reach  regarding Tavola  was 
that  they  ought  to  line  their  boxes  with 
aluminum  foil  so  that  the  recipient's 
drafting  table  doesn't  get  stained  with 
grease. 

Tavola's  small  pizza  measured  13  in- 
ches and  cost  $6.10. 

Next  to  arrive  was  Haystack,  respond- 
ing in  35  minutes  to  our  order.  Though 
comparatively  small,  measuring  10'/:  in- 
ches, the  pie  was  clearly  the  most  aes- 
thetically pleasing,  appearing  as  if  the 
mushrooms  and  sausage  had  been  labori- 


Hold  the  Anchovies! 

Highest  possible  score  in  individual  category,  40  points. 
Highest  possible  total  score,  200  points. 


Pizzeria 


Crust  Sauce  Sausage  Cheese  Overall  Total 


Cybelle's  Pizza,  4042  24th  St. 

26 

27 

24 

26 

27 

130 

Haystack  Pizza.  3881  24th  St. 

23 

19 

18 

27 

25 

112 

Noe  Valley  Pizza,  389824th  St. 

22 

14 

25 

20 

17 

98 

Tavola  Pizza,  3385  Mission  St. 

14 

21 

21 

18 

22 

96 

Sophia's,  2823  Mission  St 

18 

16 

11 

16 

14 

75 

Royal  Kitchen,  3253  Mission  St. 

12 

14 

11 

11 

13 

61 

cybelle's  haystack 
285-3212  647-1929 

noe  valley  lavola 
647-1664  648-3727 

sophia 
550-8080 

royal  kitchen 
824-4219 

ously  arranged. 

Though  most  of  us  enjoyed  Haystack 
Pizza's  ample,  golden  brown  crust,  with 
some  likening  it  to  a  fine  French  bread, 
one  reviewer  found  it  "overweight,"  add- 
ing that  a  crust  "should  just  support  the 
ingredients,  like  the  chassis  of  a  car." 
There  was  a  generous  amount  of  bold, 
stretchy  cheese,  and  the  sausage  was 
fair.  As  with  Noe  Valley  Pizza,  however, 
the  sauce  was  so  scarce  one  could  barely 
taste  it.  Haystack's  pie  cost  $6.40. 

Cybelle's,  the  new  kid  on  the  block, 
arrived  fashionably  late,  ambling  in  after 
57  minutes,  but  most  of  us  agreed  the 
steaming  hot  pie  was  worth  the  wait.  The 
extremely  spicy  sauce  was  its  most  dis- 
tinctive, winning  characteristic.  One  per- 
son detected  the  flavor  of  wine,  another 
of  heavy  hot  pepper,  and  one  woman  in- 
sisted she  "chomped  into  a  whole  rose- 
mary." At  any  rate,  there  was  plenty  of  it, 
or  as  one  person  delicately  put  it,  "It  had 
more  sauce  than  a  Clint  Eastwood 
movie."  The  crust  was  light,  and  the 
cheese,  described  as  "stretchy  and 
stringy"  by  one  person  and  as  "limpid" 
by  another,  was  ample  nonetheless.  The 
sausage  was  tender  and  well  spiced. 

Although  Cybelle's  won  the  highest 
rating,  there  was  one  staunch  dissident 
among  us  who  dismissed  it  as  "strictly 
pedestrian  pizza."  We  regret  that  we  ne- 
glected to  measure  Cybelle's  pizza,  but 
the  price  was  $9.25. 

The  last  to  join  our  party  was  the  pizza 
from  Royal  Kitchen,  arriving  70  minutes 
after  our  call.  This  pie  gained  the  lull 
support  of  only  one  of  our  judges,  who 
gave  it  a  rating  of  4  in  all  five  categories. 
The  other  nine  agreed  that  it  was  "the 
Wonder  Bread"  of  pizzas. 

The  pie's  flat,  heavy  crust  made  many 
of  us  fear  for  our  bndgework.  and  the 
sausage  had  the  look  and  consistency  of 


frankfurters.  The  small,  soggy  mush- 
rooms seemed  to  have  come  from  a  can, 
what  little  cheese  there  was  tasted  pro- 
cessed, and  we  couldn't  figure  out  what 
strange  spice  in  the  sauce  had  pervaded 
and  taken  over  the  whole  flavor  of  the 
pizza.  The  Royal  Kitchen  pie.  measuring 
10  inches,  cost  $8.09. 

The  final  vote  tabulation  of  our  Voice 
survey  showed  Cybelle's  Pizza  as  the 
victor,  with  130  points  out  of  a  possible 
200.  Haystack  Restaurant  followed 
closely  with  112.  and  Noe  Valley  Pizza 
scored  a  total  of  98.  Coming  in  a  close 
fourth  place  was  Tavola  Pizza  with  96 
points,  followed  by  Sophia's  with  75. 
and  Royal  Kitchen  with  61  points. 

The  Voice  would  like  to  thank  these 
six  neighborhood  pizzerias  for  providing 
us  with  such  a  gastronomically  fulfilling 
evening.  We'd  also  like  to  remind  our 
readers  that  these  results  are  based  on 
only  one  sampling  of  each  pizzeria.  And 
if  it  seems  odd  that  there  is  such  a  vast 
point  spread  between  the  winning  score 
of  130  and  the  highest  possible  score  of 
200.  let's  just  say  that  we  expect  a  lot 
from  our  beloved  neighborhood. 

Next  month's  survey:  5-cent  cigars 
and  canned  domestic  beers. 


NEW  ZIPPY  BOOK 

€<  Pointed  n 
Behavior 


ON  SALE 
NOW!  YOW! 

IS  IT  A  BEST 
SELLER  YET? 


Heart  Owe  at 
CheeSs 

A  Complete  Exercise  &  Aerobics  Workout  ! 

Bethany  Methodist  Church 

1268  SANCHEZ  ST  (AT  CLIPPER) 

Monday.  Wednesday.  Friday  6  pm 
Saturday  10am 
Instructor: 

Rita  Hovakimian 

759-0508 

Wear  sneakers  and 
comfortable  clothing. 
Bring  a  mat  or  towel. 

CLASSES  ARE  ONGOING  &  CONTINUOUS. 
JOIN  US  ANYTIME. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  ALL  AGES  AND  ABILITY 
ARE  WELCOME 

\     PrINtIM  ASTERS 

QUNJTY 
YOU  CAN  SEE! 

office  supplies 
greeting  cards 
self-service  photocopies 

4017  24th  Street             Son  Francisco.  CA  94114  (415) 

821-3245 
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Home  Help  Training 

Caring  for  folks  in  their  own  homes  is 
a  great  way  to  hoist  their  health,  and  two 
local  agencies  are  offering  training  at 
225  30th  St.  near  Chenery,  to  help  you 
help  out. 

The  Visiting  Nurses  Association  of 
San  Francisco  (VNA)  will  hold  four  ses- 
sions beginning  Feb.  26  at  the  30th 
Street  Senior  Center  for  new  participants 
in  the  group's  Leisure  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram. This  program  provides  emotional 
and  practical  support  for  elderly  persons 
returning  home  from  the  hospital.  Sub- 
jects covered  in  the  training  include 
aspects  of  physical,  social  and 
psychological  aging,  communication 
skills  and  leisure  activities.  Call 
Jacquelyn  Kelley  at  861-8705  to  register. 

Hospice  of  San  Francisco,  which  is 
headquartered  at  the  same  address,  will 
begin  training  attendants  on  Feb.  23  to 
work  with  AIDS  patients  in  their  homes. 
The  three-day,  16-hour  course  will  cover 
bathing,  cooking,  cleaning  and  shopping 
for  people  who  are  often  too  ill  to  do 
these  things  for  themselves. 

Happily,  last  month's  decision  by  the 
San  Francisco  Health  Department  to  ex- 
tend funding  to  Hospice's  AIDS  Program 
will  allow  these  and  other  services  for 
AIDS  victims  to  continue  in  force.  Call 
Larry  Beresford  at  285-5619  if  you  can 
volunteer. 


SHORT  TAKES 


Rent  Party 


Rolf,  Rolf 


Ten  Bay  Area  health  practitioners  will 
show  off  their  specialties  at  the  sixth  an- 
nual Healing  Arts  Fair  Feb.  24,  2  to  5 
p.m..  at  the  Noe  Valley  Ministry.  1021 
Sanchez  St. 

For  the  suggested  donation  of  $5,  fair- 
goers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  dabble 
in  such  New  Age  therapies  as  Rolfing. 
hypnosis,  massage,  energy  balancing 
and  psychic  reading.  For  details,  call 
587-3172  or  922-3478. 


Those  of  you  who've  had  the  help  of 
the  San  Francisco  Tenants  Union  or  who 
are  curious  about  their  tenant  counseling 
and  organizing  services  should  come 
help  them  celebrate  their  15th  birthday  at 
559  Capp  St.  The  party  starts  at  6  p.m. 
on  Sunday,  Feb.  16,  and  is  free  to  Ten- 
ants Union  members,  $5  lor  others.  Call 
the  Tenant  Hotline  at  282-6622  for  party 
details  and  information  about  what  the 
union  can  do  for  you. 


Hoot  Roots 


While  some  people  strive  to  revive  the 
rock  of  the  sixties.  Woody 's  Children 
(named  for  Guthrie  senior)  want  to  get 
back  to  the  roots  of  American  folk 
music.  This  newly  formed  group  will 
sponsor  a  series  of  monthly  concerts  at 
the  Noe  Valley  Ministry.  1021  Sanchez 
St..  starting  Feb.  28  with  a  performance 
by  folk  singer/songwriter  Guy  Carawan. 
Carawan  has  18  records  to  his  credit  and 
is  generally  attributed  with  the  revival  of 
the  anthem  "We  Shall  Overcome."  The 
concert  is  at  8  p.m.,  and  you  can  find  out 
more  about  the  series  from  Davey  Jones 
at  332-7853. 


CQSF 


Guy  Carawan,  who  hails  from  the  Highlander  Center  in  Tennessee,  will  premiere 

a  monthly  series  featuring  nationally  known  folk  performers  at  the  Noe  Valley  Ministry 

Feb.  28  at  8  p.m. 


You  know  you're  a  ham,  but  why  not 
pick  up  some  electronics  skills  and  let 
the  world  know''  Bill  Choisser  and  the 
San  Francisco  Radio  Club  will  teach  you 
what  you  need  to  know  to  become  a  ham 
(amateur)  radio  operator,  get  licensed  by 
the  FCC,  and  set  up  a  short  wave  station 
in  your  own  car  or  rumpus  room . 

Tuesday,  Feb.  12,  at  7  p.m.  begins  a 
free  10- week  course  at  375 A  Woodside 
Ave. .  prepping  you  for  the  Novice  Class 
(beginners)  license  exam.  On  Mondays 
starting  Feb  1 1  the  club  will  run  a  series 
of  classes  for  the  Technician  and  General 
(advanced)  licenses.  So  turn,  tune  in, 
and  phone  Choisser  at  821-2666  for 
more  info. 


Hopwell's  Restaurant 

Noe  Valley's  Finest  and  Oldest  Restaurant 
Serving  Breakfast  &  Lunch 

Saturday  &  Sunday  Brunch 
features  Eggs  Benedict 

Mon.-Fri.  7  am-3:30  pm 
Sat.  7:30  am-3:30  pm 
Sun.  7:30  am-3  pm 

4063  24th  Street     between  Castro  &  Noe  647-3016 


Open 
for 

Lunch 
& 

Dinner 
Daily 


TIEN  FU 


BAR  &  CHINESE  CUISINE 

11  am  to  11  pm 

Bar  282-1440 
Restaurant  282-9502 

Lunch  special  $2.95  Monday  through  Sunday 


l«Hl 


1716  Clay  at  Polk 
San  Francisco 
775-7577 


1414  Castro  at  25th' 
San  Francisco 
550-7577 


Q9CSAI& 

.VIDEO  MACHINES 


1st  Class  Free  with  this  ad 


Upper  Noe  Castro 

Fairmount  Elementary  School  Harvey  Milk  Rec.  Center 

65  Chenery  St  at  Randall  50  Scott  at  Duboce 

Mon/Wed/Fn  6  00  PM  Tue/Thur  10  00  AM 


For  info:  775-2720 
exp.  2. is- ss  563-0634 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 
9  CLASSES  FOR  $20 


Pane  10 
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DANCE  MUSIC  STRETCH  RELAX 
a  safe  and  unique  exercise  class 
Stretch,  Warm-up,  Aerobics  and  Toning  to  a  wide  variety  of  musical  styles 
Noe  Valley  Ministry  •  1021  Sanchez  St. 
285-0182  for  further  information 

Evenings— Monday  and  Thursday  6-7:15  p.m. 
Mornings—  Saturday  1 0:00-  11:15a.m. 

$2  oil  first  class  with  this  ad 


^OODE* 


A  WIDE  SELECTION 
OF 

European  and  American  Footwear 
for  infants,  toddlers  and  children 


Monday  -  Friday  (9-6) 
Saturday  (9-5) 


4071  -  24th  Street 
(between  Noe  and  Castro) 


824-9399 


V  •  &  ■  0 


200  Caledonia 
Sausablc 
332  9640 
97daily 
1 1  -6  Sunday 


3939  24th  Si 
San  Francisco 
282  9500 
96pm 
7  days 


2 1 40  Polk  Si 
San  Francisco 
6737420 
9  9pm 
7  days 


1023  Slanyan 
San  Francisco 
564  2800 
9  -8  pm 
7  days 


770  Francisco 
San  Ralael 
459-8966 
10  7  daily 
I  1  7  Sunday 


Now  in  Noe  Valley 

I  

All  entrees  20%  off  between 
4-6  Sunday  through  Thursday 

The  Finest  in  Italian  Cuisine 

Featuring  both  Northern  and 
Southern  Italian  specialties. 

Gnocchi  a  la  Genovese 
Linguini  with  fresh  clams  &  mussels 
Saltimbocca  a  la  Romana 

We  serve  many  Vegetarian  dishes, 
including  lasagna 
All  entrees  include  pasta  &  sauteed  fresh  vegetables. 

Also  Food  To  Go 

All  our  dishes  are  prepared  individually 

so  please  sit  back  and  enjoy  a  glass 
of  wine  while  waiting  for  your  dinner. 


1332  Castro  St. 

at  24th 


282-3466 

open  4-11  daily 


THINK. 


^DFT 


N 


ftJDDLY 


NOE  VALLEY  MALL 

San  Francisco     •    (415)  282-7666 

'FUN  <MFT»  FOR  THE  YOUNG  »T  HEART  I" 
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Noe  Neonates 
Growing  Into 
Lots  o'  Tots 

By  Maryann  Laib-Adlet 

The  time  has  come  to  acknowledge 
Noe  Valley's  mini  baby  boom.  These 
days  it's  almost  impossible  to  walk  in 
Noe  Valley  without  seeing  babies  travel- 
ing in  strollers,  snuglies  or  backpacks, 
exploring  and  absorbing  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  their  new  world. 

It  seems  to  be  the  national  trend  that 
the  "baby  boomers"  of  the  fifties  have 
embarked  on  a  baby  boom  of  their  own. 
And  apparently.  Noe  Valley  is  no  excep- 
tion. 

"A  lot  of  women  whose  babies  we  de- 
liver are  in  the  30  to  35  age  group,"  says 
Pamela  Pinzola,  a  certified  nurse  mid- 
wife and  Noe  Valley  resident.  She 
suggested  that  many  career  women  who 
chose  to  work  in  their  twenties  are  now 
having  babies.  Furthermore,  "the  census 
has  definitely  picked  up  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. I  know  I'm  always  busy."  she  said 
with  a  tired  laugh. 

Up  at  the  Noe  Valley  Nursery  School 
on  Sanchez  Street,  Nina  Zimpel  has  her 
hands  full,  too.  She  says  she's  witnessed 
a  dramatic  increase  in  enrollment  in  the 
last  half  of  her  16-year  reign  as  teacher  at 
the  parent  co-op. 

"During  the  past  few  years  we've  had 
quite  a  long  waiting  list  for  the  nursery 
school.  We  had  some  lean  years  a  while 
back  when  only  five  or  six  families 
brought  their  kids  here.  Now  we  have  33 
families  and  at  least  that  many  on  the 
waiting  list."  As  Zimpel  spoke,  a  gaggle 
of  happy  pre-schoolers  raised  playful 
havoc  in  the  school's  circus  maximus- 
like  recreation  area.  The  teacher  couldn't 
talk  for  long. 

Noe  Valleys  miniature  population 
explosion  is  also  evident  at  the  special 
hangouts  of  mothers  and  babies  on  their 
daily  rounds.  When  weather  permits 
(and  it  often  does  here),  Douglass  Park 
is  dotted  with  strollers.  The  playground 
perimeter  is  lined  with  moms,  chatting 
and  soaking  up  the  sun.  In  the  mean- 
time, babies  congregate,  waiting  their 
turn  to  enjoy  the  gentle  swaying  motion 
of  a  swing. 

A  daytime  spot  check  into  most  24th 
Street  establishments  will  reveal  at  least 
one  Noe  Valley  neophyte  out  on  the 
town.  At  the  Acme  Cafe  it's  morning  cof- 
fee and  conversation  for  two  moms 
while  their  babies  practice  a  style  of 
communicating  that  only  they  can  de- 
cipher. 


L'biquitous  curies  in  Noe  Valley  schools,  parks,  libraries,  restaurants  and  the  like  guarantee  that  neighborhood  traditions  will  be  carried 
on  to  another  generation. 


Down  the  street  at  Star  Magic,  a 
neighborhood  father  browses  and  gently 
rocks  his  infant  in  the  corduroy  marsu- 
pial pouch,  while  a  curious  toddler  stares 
with  wonder  at  the  "Cosmos,"  a  multi- 
colored blinking  optic  liber  lamp.  And  at 
the  end  of  a  long  afternoon,  a  weary 
mother  treats  herself  to  a  scoop  at  Dou- 
bre  Rainbow  Ice  Cream  as  her  baby  lies 
quietly  sleeping  in  a  carriage. 

Susan  Yamaguchi.  local  mom,  often 
takes  advantage  of  the  relaxed,  open  at- 
titude that  many  24th  Street  merchants 
have  about  babies.  "I  like  taking 
Matthew  (8  months  old]  into  the  stores 
in  the  neighborhood.  I  feel  like  people 
are  friendly,  and  there's  a  high  level  of 
tolerance  for  parents  with  babies." 

Even  the  less  crowded  side  streets  of 
Noe  Valley  offer  parents  with  babies  an 
ideal  place  to  cross  paths.  People  who 
would  otherwise  remain  strangers  feel 
comfortable  in  exchanging  statistics 
about  their  babies  as  well  as  admiring 
each  other's  offspring.  It's  amazing  how 
easily  the  common  denominator  of 
babies  can  break  down  social  barriers. 

After  the  stores  close  and  the  sun  goes 
down  in  Noe  Valley,  baby  nightlife  un- 


folds. This  time  fathers  often  join  in  the 
nighttime  happenings.  Many  neighbor- 
hood restaurants  welcome  family  diners 
since  almost  all  the  proprietors  have  kids 
of  their  own  at  home.  However,  quiet 
dinner  conversation  becomes  a  thing  of 
the  past  when  a  howling  baby's  hunger 
takes  precedence  over  his  parents'  desire 
for  decorum.  (The  infant  palate  has  a 
long  way  to  go  before  partaking  in  the 
pleasures  of  hot  and  sour  soup. ) 

Debby  Jeffery,  Noe  Valley's  children's 
librarian,  also  offers  evening  entertain- 
ment at  the  Jersey  Street  library  for  par- 
ents and  their  bookworms-to-be.  At  her 
"Infant  Lapsits"  on  Wednesdays  at  7 
p.m..  Jeffery  handily  captures  the  atten- 
tion of  participants,  young  and  old  alike, 
with  songs,  stories  and  finger  plays. 

"I  think  there's  a  baby  boom  city- 
wide."  said  Jeffery,  adding  that  "it's 
probably  more  prevalent  |  here  J  because 
Noe  Valley  is  very  family-oriented.  It's  a 
nice  place  to  raise  kids." 

There  are  lots  of  things  going  on  in  the 
neighborhood  specifically  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  parents  and  an  expand- 
ing infant  population.  For  example,  a  lit- 
tle exploring  will  uncover  "Babygym"  at 


Bethany  Methodist  Church,  where  par- 
ents and  babies  can  have  fun  and  a  bit  of 
a  "work-out"  at  the  same  time.  (Calling 
the  church  at  647-8393  will  get  the  ball 
rolling.) 

The  Children's  Council/Childcare 
Switchboard,  on  24th  near  Sanchez 
(282-7858).  has  invaluable  resources  on 
every  aspect  of  parenting  as  well  as  an 
afternoon  drop-in  center  that's  buzzing 
with  moms  and  babies. 

Most  local  residents  agree  that  the  cur- 
rent baby  boom  has  received  a  warm 
welcome  in  Noe  Valley.  Is  there  some- 
thing special  and  unique  that  the  area 
offers  families?  Absolutely,  says  Dick 
Gratton.  father  and  proprietor  of  Small- 
frys.  Noe  Valley's  newest  clothing  store 
for  tots.  "This  is  the  greatest  neighbor- 
hood in  San  Francisco."  he  declared, 
speaking  with  the  unabashed  bias  of  any 
proud  parent. 


New  Baby  in  the  House?      Tell  the  World. 


Open  8  am 
to  2  am 


826-6250 


Corner  of  Church 
and  25th  Street 

Since  1969  (at  least) 

Featuring  the  best  tap  beer  and  jukebox,  the  grooviest  atmosphere 
in  the  Valley,  and  free  popcorn. 


%  NowfeM/  Fft 


Fitness  for  the  Big  Woman 

Classes  starting  in  February 
Bethany  Methodist  Church, 
1268  Sanchez 


Mon.&Thurs.  7:30-8:30  pm 
Sat.11:30am-12:30  pm 

Class  size  limited— reserve  now  lor  $  15  discount. 

For  information  call 
647-0499  or  392-2191,  ext.  237 

Sponsored  by  the  Embarcadero  WMCA 
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Acupuncture 
Students 
Come  Home 

By  Karen  Koenig 

A  woman  who  worked  as  a  nurse  for 
Kaiser  was  suffering  from  such  severe 
sciatica  (hat  doctors  told  her  she  should 
consider  surgery.  Instead,  she  decided  to 
go  to  an  acupuncture  clinic  for  treat- 
ment. According  to  acupuncture  student 
Mark  Wilson,  after  only  three  sessions, 
the  woman's  pain  was  almost  entirely 
gone. 

Stories  like  this  one  have  attracted 
ever-incrcjsing  numbers  of  Americans 
to  acupunture 

And  as  more  Americans  have  become 
acupuncture  patients,  more  have  decided 
to  become  acupuncture  doctors.  When 
California  started  certifying  acupunc- 
turists in  1976.  nearly  all  those  certified 
were  of  Asian  descent.  But  by  1984.  al- 
most half  of  those  applying  for  certifica- 
tion were  of  non-Asian  descent. 

Noe  Valley  residents  Mark  Wilson  and 
Grace  Devlin  are  a  married  couple  who 
are  studying  to  become  a  part  of  this  sec- 
ond wave  of  American  acupuncturists. 
Both  attend  school  at  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Traditional  Chinese  Medicine  on 
Geary  Street. 

Until  last  year,  Wilson  and  Devlin 
were  practicing  massage  therapy  in 
Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico.  But  when  a 
friend  told  them  that  one  of  the  best 
places  in  America  to  get  training  in 
acupuncture  and  Chinese  herbology  was 
San  Francisco,  they  decided  to  move  to 
the  city  to  pursue  their  newly  chosen 
career. 

San  Francisco  boasts  two  approved 
acupuncture  schools,  the  one  on  Geary 
Street  and  the  San  Francisco  College  of 
Acupuncture  and  Oriental  Medicine  on 
19th  Avenue. 

Wilson  sees  his  study  of  traditional 
Chinese  medicine  as  a  natural  extension 
of  his  other  work  in  healing,  which  has 
included  massage,  nutritional  counsel- 
ing, and  iridology.  the  use  of  the  iris  of 
the  eye  to  diagnose  illness. 

As  a  therapist  in  Santa  Fe,  Wilson 
"was  feeling  a  little  frustrated  as  to  how 
far  I  could  work  with  people.  1  could  say. 
'You  can  change  your  diet  and  do  this 
kind  of  vitamin  therapy,'  but  I  felt  that 
there  was  something  else  that  I  could  do 
where  I  could  see  something  happen 
right  away." 

A  massage  therapist  herself,  Devlin 


Mark  Wilson  and  Grace  Devlin  monitor  the  progress  of  an  acupuncture  patient  at  their  school's  clinic  while  learning  the  art  of  Chinese 
medicine.  They  are  among  the  growing  number  of  Americans  who  are  now  choosing  to  study  this  centuries-old  healing  technique. 


also  wanted  to  leam  a  more  powerful 
healing  technique.  Acupuncture  is  a 
way  that  you  can  take  care  of  things  you 
can't  take  care  of  with  other  methods," 
she  said.  She  had  helped  people  with 
shiatsu  massage  and  acupressure,  but 
"with  acupuncture  you  can  treat  illness 
more  profoundly,  and  more  directly,  and 
see  results  sooner." 

Wilson  knows  about  the  power  of 
Chinese  medicine,  not  only  as  a  healer, 
but  as  a  patient.  He  suffered  from  diges- 
tive and  kidney  problems  before  under- 
going acupuncture  and  Chinese  herbal 
treatments.  "After  1  got  a  treatment.  I 
could  really  feel  things  starting  to  move 
around  "  His  digestion  worked  better, 
and  he  felt  that  his  whole  system  was 
"more  balanced." 

How  does  acupuncture  work?  Chinese 
medical  theory  holds  that  body  energy, 
called  "c'hi."  flows  in  a  cycle  from  one 
vital  organ  to  the  next  and  along  "meri- 
dians," or  pathways,  throughout  the 
body. 

According  to  this  theory,  illness  hap- 
pens when  that  energy  is  excessive,  in- 
sufficient or  blocked  somewhere  along 
its  flow  path.  Acupuncturists  use  fine 
needles  to  stimulate  or  slow  down  the 


energy  flow  in  order  to  return  the  body  to 
a  balanced  state. 

"Even  Western  medicine,"  says  Wil- 
son, "has  noticed  these  meridians  to  the 
point  where  people  who  have  heart  at- 
tacks tend  to  feel  pain  radiating  down 
their  little  finger  and  up  their  arm  before 
an  attack.  As  far  as  the  Chinese  are  con- 
cerned, that's  the  heart  meridian." 

One  of  the  differences  between  Chi- 
nese and  Western  medicine,  however,  is 
that  "Western  medicine  is  analytical, 
while  Chinese  medicine  is  analogical." 
Wilson  says. 

'When  Western  doctors  talk  about 
treating  you."  he  explains,  "they  say. 
'You  have  this  organism  inside  you  that 
we  have  to  eliminate.'  or  'You  have 
cancer,  which  we  have  to  cut  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  Chinese  coun- 
terpart might  say.  "You  have  wet  heat 
congesting  your  lungs.'"  Wilson  says. 
"Chinese  medicine  is  a  bit  like  poetry, 
because  they  compare  conditions  in  the 
body  with  conditions  in  nature. " 

And  in  order  to  leam  to  use  such 
metaphors  in  diagnosing  illness,  he 
says,  "You  have  to  drop  a  lot  of  mind- 
sets that  you  have,  especially  coming  out 
of  Western  anatomy  and  physiology." 


For  example,  the  word  "blood"  has 
different  connotations  in  Chinese  and 
Western  medicine.  Chinese  medical 
theory  holds  that  the  same  disease  can 
extend  through  four  distinct  levels  in  the 
body,  from  the  "wei,"  or  skin-deep 
level,  through  the  "c'hi,"  or  energy 
level,  down  to  the  "ying."  and  finally  to 
the  "shueh,"  or  deepest,  blood  level. 

Wilson  recommends  Tai  C'hi  exercise 
as  a  good  introduction  to  the  art  of 
Chinese  healing.  Tai  C'hi  focuses  on  the 
very  same  energy  flow  that  Chinese 
medicine  attempts  to  adjust. 

While  working  at  the  school  clinic, 
Wilson  says,  he's  seen  some  striking 
examples  of  what  Chinese  medicine  can 
do. 

A  fellow  student  who  had  "a  fairly 
good-sized  ovarian  cyst  underwent  one 
acupuncture  treatment  and  one  course  of 
herbs,  and  it  went  away  " 

But  before  any  student  at  the  college 
can  use  acupuncture  needles  on  a  pa- 
tient, he  must  first  leam  to  use  them  on 
himself. 

"It  was  pretty  scary  the  first  time."  re- 
calls Wilson  "It's  sort  of  a  joke  around 

Continued  on  Page  13 


Tai  Chi  Works  for  All  Ages 

(Noe  Valley  resident  and  freelance  editor  Julia  McCollum  wrote  this  poem 
after  a  visit  toaTai  Chi  class  at  the  Visiting  Nurses  Association  Senior  Center. 
225  30th  St.) 


"Stillness  and  motion  combine  as  one"  in  the  ancient  Chinese  art  of  Tai  Chi.  These 
practitioners  were  balancing  their  energy  last  month  at  a  Tai  Chi  class  at  the  Visiting 
Nurses  Association  Senior  Center,  225  30th  St.  Instructor  Deborah  Bowes  encourages 
young  and  old  alike  to  join.  Call  285-5615 for  a  schedule  of  classes. 


Tai  Chi .  the  ancient  Chinese  martial  art  form  practiced  daily  Jar  hygiene   /< u 
health   for  harmony  in  the  universe. 

beginning  with'the  body.. fingers  relaxed  mimic  exhale  slow  and  elegant  lace 

focused  from  the  beginning  again    moving  aver  the  body . .  arms  <  TOi  sing  then 
rest,  palms  open    <  hest  open 

harmony  through  knowing    im  reasing  aw  areness     spreading  calmness .  .creating  a  state 
of  readines  \    ihe  respected  martial  art 

knowing  through  using   palms  open   chest  open . . kick .  .flex .  .foot .  .knees 
bend  push  pull  fair  lady  works  the  shuttle 

at  home  with  all  the  ages  oj  man  and  woman.  Tai  Clu  is  about  breathing    I  enu  ring 
cycles. 

n  ah, mi  balance    hack  release   arthritis  relief .  .  circulation    the  heart .  joints 
muSi  Its    stroke  ami  flu  rehabilitation    slaw  exercise  that  warms  the  body. 

and  is  aesthetically  satisfying    meditation  in  movement   takes  von  awa\  improves 
i  om  duration    replenishes  energy  in  vonr  system 

"...  the  only  exercise  I  know  that  doesn't  puni  sh  the  body. " 

wearing  slacks  ami  sweaters,  so/t  shoes    breathing  with  ihc  movement .  shoot  tiger  with 
how   exhale  to  the  end  oj  the  movement    breathe  and  .  left  hand  under  right  elbow 

will  you  please  tell  me    howypUget    elegantly  .  .fist  into  elbow   like  this    bring  the 
arm    turn  the  left  /oat . .  relax  the  arm . .  open 

"Stillness  and  motion  combine  as  one." 

— Julia  McCollum 
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Acupuncture 

Continued  from  Page  12 

the  school  that  acupuncturists  arc  the 
most  chicken  about  getting  themselves 
treated." 

Noe  Valley  resident  Peter  Vacearo, 
who  also  attends  the  American  College 
of  Traditional  Chinese  Medicine,  got 
owl  his  tear  of  needles  a  while  back,  but 
he  agrees  with  Wilson  that  "you  just  have 
to  turn  off  your  Western  mind"  before 
you  can  acquire  a  clear  grasp  of  Chinese 
medical  theories. 

"Students  who  always  have  problems 
understanding  Chinese  concepts  are  the 
ones  who  are  too  bloody  intellectual 
about  it,"  he  says. 

Vacearo  first  got  interested  in  Chinese 
medicine  in  1975.  For  years,  he  had 
been  suffering  from  a  whiplash  injury. 
He  finally  went  to  a  Western  medical 
doctor  who  treated  him  with  electro- 
stimulation acupuncture  "I  was  com- 
pletely blown  away  by  how  much  it 
helped."  he  said. 

And.  like  Wilson,  Vacearo  was  drawn 
to  Chinese  medicine's  emphasis  on 
man's  harmonizing  with  nature.  "Our  in- 
ternal workings  mirror  the  changing  pat- 
terns of  nature,  like  the  seasons,"  Vac- 
earo says. 

After  more  than  four  years  as  a  full- 
and  part-time  student  of  Oriental 
medicine.  Vacearo  delights  in  pointing 
out  the  ways  in  which  "the  Chinese  think 
just  the  opposite  of  the  way  we  | West- 
erners) do." 

For  example,  he  says.  "We  eat  the 
same  thing  every  day.  In  the  average 
American  diet,  it's  bacon  and  eggs  every 
morning,    steak   and    potatoes  every 


night  .  "  But  the  Chinese  vary  their  diet  in 
accordance  with  the  seasons,  he  says, 
and  a  traditional  Chinese  diet  would  not 
include  doing  something  like  "walking 
down  the  street  eating  ice  cream  during 
the  winter." 

When  Wilson.  Devlin  and  Vacearo 
finish  their  training  at  the  American 
College — a  two-  to  three-year  program, 
depending  on  the  student's  choice  of  cur- 
riculum—they  will  face  a  rigorous  two- 
day  exam.  The  first  day  they  will  be  sub- 
jected to  a  six-hour  written  test 

If  they  pass  that,  they  will  be  invited 
to  the  second  part  of  the  test,  an  oral  and 
practical  exam  during  which  they  will  be 
expected  to  insert  needles  correctly  in 
themselves,  diagnose  patients,  locate 
any  of  1.000  acupuncture  points  on  a  pa- 
tient, and  prescribe  herbal  formulas  for 
illnesses. 

After  Vacearo  finishes  school  and 
passes  his  test,  he  plans  to  take  an  ex- 
tended trip  to  Asia  before  returning  to 
this  country  to  settle  down  to  work  in  his 
new  field. 

Once  they're  certified.  Wilson  and 
Devlin  say  they'll  begin  their  new 
careers  by  working  for  someone  else. 
After  they've  become  more  experienced, 
then  maybe  they'll  open  a  private  prac- 
tice. 

In  an  important  victory  for  the 
acupuncture  profession  and  for  its  pa- 
tients who  want  to  save  money,  a  new 
state  law  requires  that  health  insurance 
companies  providing  group  health  and 
disability  insurance  must  cover  the  cost 
of  acupuncture  treatments 

Devlin  thinks  she  and  her  fellow  acu- 
puncture students  might  be  "getting  in 
on  the  ground  floor  of  something  that's 
really  going  to  take  off  in  the  next  10 
years."  □ 


The  Art  of  Healing: 
All  in  the  Family 


By  Karen  Koenig 

"In  the  old  days,  we  didn't  have 
schools."  says  Dr.  Andy  A.  R  Wong. 
O.M.D.  (Doctor  of  Oriental  Medicine). 
"I'm  from  a  family  trade,  where  every- 
thing was  passed  down  by  memory." 

For  the  past  18  years.  Dr.  Wong  has 
been  practicing  his  "trade"  out  of  an 
office  on  Church  Street  near  23rd  But  he 
first  learned  about  acupuncture  and 
Chinese  herbology  from  his  grandfather 
when  still  a  young  boy.  growing  up  in 
Hong  Kong. 

A  precocious  7-year-old.  he  was  build- 
ing himself  a  birdcage  of  bamboo  one 
day  when  the  machete  knife  he  was 
using  slipped — and  cut  deep  into  his 
little  linger,  nearly  severing  it  at  the 
smallest  joint. 

'  It  wasn't  completely  off.  so  I  put  it 
back."  Wong  recalled. 

His  mother  took  him  to  his  grand- 
father, who  knew  the  art  of  healing  with 
acupuncture  and  herbs.  He  stayed  with 
his  grandfather  for  three  months  so  that 
his  injury  could  get  constant  attention 

"My  grandfather  operated  a  little 
store."  said  Wong.  "In  the  front  part  he 
had  herbs,  and  behind  that,  a  little  office 
where  he  saw  his  patients. 

"Above  the  office  was  a  little  loft  I 
used  to  stay  up  there."  he  said.  "I  was  al- 
ways watching  him  down  below  to  see 
what  he  was  doing. 

"Sometimes  he  would  use  needles, 
and  I  would  ask,  "Hey,  how  come  you 
use  needles?"' 

At  first,  said  Wong,  his  grandfather 
would  simply  tell  him  to  be  quiet. 

"But  I  was  curious  and  kept  on  bug- 
ging him,  and  my  grandfather  thought, 
maybe  this  little  guy  might  be  the  one  lin 
the  family)  who  could  be  interested  in 
this  type  of  thing.  " 

So  his  grandfather  began  teaching  him 
the  art  of  healing. 

Meanwhile,  after  three  months  of 
treatment  with  herbs.  Wong's  finger 
healed  without  scarring  or  the  slightest 
impairment.  His  firsthand  experience 
impressed  him  so  much  that  he  devoted 
the  next  seven  years  to  studying  with  his 
grandfather. 

As  part  of  his  training.  Dr  Wong  said. 
"My  grandfather  would  make  me  stick 
needles  in  myself." 

When  he  asked  why  he  had  to  do  this, 
his  grandfather  replied,  "If  you  don't 
know  how  the  needle  feels  going  in,  then 
how  will  you  develop  your  compassion 
for  your  patients  later  on?"' 

While  many  Americans  have  heard  en- 
couraging stories  about  acupuncture, 
some  are  still  wary  of  treatment  because 
of  a  fear  of  the  needles. 


When  you  talk  to  people  in  this  coun- 
try about  needles,  and  they  have  never 
seen  an  acupuncture  needle,  the  first 
thing  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  hypo- 
dermic needle."  Wong  said.  "But  those 
hypodermics  have  to  be  big  because 
there's  a  hole  down  the  middle  to  let 
lluids  pass  through  But  an  acupuncture 
needle  is  solid  and  very  fine." 

At  his  Noe  Valley  office.  Wong  said, 
he  has  helped  a  variety  of  patients  with 
problems  as  diverse  as  nervous  dis- 
orders, arthritis,  drug  addiction,  pre- 
menstrual syndrome  and  high  blood 
pressure. 

He  added  that  he'd  been  very  success 
tul  in  helping  cigarette  smokers  to  quit 
for  good.  For  these  clients,  he  uses  elec- 
tro-stimulation with  four  acupuncture 
needles  at  the  office,  then  inserts  one 
needle  in  the  patient's  ear  to  remain  there 
for  a  longer  period  of  time.  He  said  that 
95  percent  of  these  patients  required 
only  one  treatment. 

Dr.  Wong  keeps  abreast  of  new  de- 
velopments in  Oriental  medicine  by 
making  regular  trips  to  China 

He  spoke  enthusiastically  about  some 
of  the  cures  he'd  seen  at  the  Beijing 
Acupuncture  Research  Institute,  includ- 
ing the  treatment  of  a  man's  bleeding 
peptic  ulcer  with  nothing  more  than 
moxibustion,  the  warming  of  the  surface 
of  the  skin  by  holding  smouldering  herbs 
close  by. 

In  China,  he  said,  surgery  is  often 
done  with  acupuncture  instead  of  an 
anesthetic. 

"In  1972.  I  witnessed  a  thyroidectomy 
on  a  17-year-old  girl  in  the  Shanghai 
Hospital,"  said  Dr  Wong.  "And  I  was 
talking  to  her  while  the  procedure  was 
going  on!  The  amazing  thing  was.  after- 
ward, about  a  half  an  hour  later,  she  met 
us  at  the  reception  room  and  was  talking 
to  us." 

There  are  sofne  ailments  that  Dr. 
Wong  said  he  wouldn't  try  to  cure  with 
Oriental  medicine,  such  as  AIDS,  geni- 
tal herpes,  fractured  bones  and  cancer. 
He  would,  however,  try  to  help  alleviate 
the  pain  suffered  by  a  cancer  patient. 

Some  of  Dr.  Wong's  patients  who  are 
pregnant  have  asked  him  to  use  acu- 
puncture during  their  deliveries  to  re- 
duce pain.  He's  convinced  it  would  be 
effective,  but.  so  far.  hospitals  have  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  uork  with  patients 
in  their  delivery  rooms,  saying  their  in- 
surance wouldn't  cover  any  problems 
that  might  arise. 

Despite  minor  setbacks  like  this.  Dr. 
Wong  continues  to  seek  wider  recogni- 
tion for  the  healing  powers  of  Oriental 
medicine.  □ 


Hand-Packed 

Flavors 

Amaretto 

Cherry  Vanilla 

Blueberry 

Chocolate  Chip 

Coffee  Bean 

Chocolate 

(.inger 

Chocolate  Chip 

Honey  Carob 

Cookie  Milk 

Mango 

Chocolate 

Peanui  Butter 

Cookie  Vanilla 

Rum  Raisin 

Dui(  h  Almond 

strawberry 

Chocolate- 

Ultra  Chocolate 

Dutch  Almond 

Vanilla 

Vanilla 

Lemon  Sherbet 

Lychee  Nut 

Orange  Sherbet 

Mini  Chocolate 

Strawberry  sherbet 

(  hocolate  Chip 

Vanilla  Fudge 

Mocha  Walnut 

Peanut  Butter 

pet  .m  Pecan 

Chocolate  Swirl 

White  I'lsiai  hio 

Banana  VC'alnut 

Pumpkin 

Butter  Almond 

Egg  Nog 

Rouble  9ainbow 


519  Powell 

(at  Sutter) 
3933  24th 
(near  Noe) 
2133  Chestnut 
(near  Sterner) 
1724  Halght 
(near  Cole) 


1653  Polk 

(near  Cl.i\ ) 
316  Columbus 

(near  Broad  way) 
407  Castro 

(near  Market) 

4068  Piedmont 

(in  Oakland) 


Macadamia 
Nut 


GOURMET  ICE  CREAMS 


P&ge  14 
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At 


1  II  14  t 

1  II  11  H 
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ELISA'S 
HEALTH  SPA 

Open  7  days  a  week 
11  00  a.m.  -11 :00  p.m. 

"SPECIALOFFER 

{     S1  off  hot  tub       50c  off  sauna 
11  am-3  pm 

4026-2  24th  St.  (Noe  &  Castro) 
821-6727 


Dr.  Lana  S.  Sandahl 

Chiropractor  

3882  24th  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

Telephone  415  648  4100 


Noe  Valley's 
Full  Service  Bookstore 

cJo\ovef" 

booksellers 

3910  Twenty  Fourth  Street  near  Sanchez 
San  Francisco  94114  •  (415)  282-8080 

HOURS: 

Monday  thru  Saturday  10  AM -9  PM 
Sunday  1 1  AM  -  6  PM 


CARSON-YORK 
Bakery  Cafe 
1328  Castro  St 
Mon-Sat  10-10 
Sunday  12-8 
550-1873 


Killer  ) 
V     Chocolate  / 
\       Torte  /si 

V' 


\\\ 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


Across  from  Little  Bell  Market 


Japanese  Dining 


Dinner 
Tues-Sun  5:00-9:00 
Fri  &  Sat  5:00  -  9:45 
Sushi  Bar 
301  West  Portal  Avenue 
CLOSE  TO  NOE  VALLEY 


564-6360 


no  job  is 
too  small 
or 

too  unusual 


need  a  job  done? 

call 

^  WORK!  ^ 
^  282-5321  * 


call  if  you 
would  like 
to  be 
a  worker 


gift  certificates  also  available 


•Best  By  the  Bay' 
in  S.F.  Maga*"* 


THE 


Ticks 


coMfA 


0 


ROCK  iEXERciff 


PARENTS  OF  DIVORCE 

A  support  group  for  parents  whose 
relationship  with  their  children 
has  been  affected  by  divorce. 
Meets  three  Tuesday  evenings  each  month. 

CHILDREN  OF  DIVORCE 

A  support  group  for  children, 
ages  7-17  whose  lives  have  been 
affected  by  divorce. 
Meets  three  Thursday  evenings  each  month. 

Both  groups  are  led  by  Steve  Zolno.  M.A..  a  Bay  Area  teacher, 
school  director  and  group  leader  for  12  years.  Attendance  is  by 
pre-registration  only.  Call  821-0669. 


HAIR  STUDIO 

Why  come  to  Isa? 


Because  we  cut  hair  according  to  bone 
structure,  texture  of  hair  and  lifestyle. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 
20%  off  all  perms  with  this  ad. 
Expires  March  15 

304  Vicksburg  (off  of  24th  St.) 
Call  for  appointment  641-8948 
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By  Mazook 

NOE  VALLEY  N1NER  NUTS  are 
resting  easy  these  days.  Finally  Super 
Bowl  XIX  is  history,  and  We  Numnah 

One. 

Super  Bowl  Sunday  started  out  ealm, 
but  ended  uproarious  in  the  Valley.  The 
morning  log  found  many  people  quietly 
shopping  for  foodstuffs,  beverages,  and 
>uperbowlabilia  in  24th  Street  shops. 
Lines  were  unusually  long  at  Bell  Mar- 
ket, and  beer  business  was  brisk  at  the 
local  liquories.  Video  Uno  sold  out  its 
supply  of  "Miami  Sucks"  T-shirts,  and 
Colorcrane  had  a  Super  Bowl  Special: 
dry-erase  boards  for  $10.95.  These  were 
so  you  could  diagram  the  plays  for  your 
friends  a  la  Hacksaw  Reynolds. 

According  to  St  Philip's  Market  Man- 
ager Paul  Mogannan.  by  the  day  of  the 
game  the  store  had  sold  "12  gross  (that's 
12  times  144  equals  1.728)  49er  caps  in 
the  last  four  weeks."  Understated  Paul. 
"They  have  been  hot!" 

Elmer,  the  football  fanatic  mannikin 
who  lives  in  Tuggey's  Hardware  Store 
window,  wore  a  Niner  uniform  and  held 
a  trez  N.V.  placard  noting:  "Not  even 
Greenpeace  could  save  these  Dolphins." 
And  Barbara  Bischoff's  flower  stand 
(across  from  Bell)  featured  49er  cor- 
sages consisting  of  yellow  mums  and  red 
carnations. 

The  morning  of  the  Big  Game,  a  sign 
on  the  front  door  of  Plate's  Bakery 
warned  that  the  store  would  close  at 
noon  for  Super  Bowl  observances.  Many 
other  downtown  Noe  Valley  shops  never 
bothered  to  open  at  all.  By  3  p.m.  NO- 
body  was  left  on  the  streets. 

Screams  and  shouts  started  reverberat- 
ing between  the  houses,  and  local  pubs 
lilled  to  capacity  with  regulars.  Zorba's 
gave  away  pizza  and  hors  d'oeuvres  and 
showed  off  its  spanking  new  interior, 
which  sported  a  very  nicely  done  mural 
of  Anthony  Quinn  in  a  Grecian  setting. 
(Not  to  quibble,  but  isn't  Quinn  Mexi- 
can? No  matter.) 

Down  at  Patch  County  on  Church 
Street,  regular  "Fred"  allegedly  made  a 
first-quarter  entrance  wearing  a  gold  and 
red  mini-skirt,  a  gold  lame  vest  over 
bright  red  top.  sheer  stockings  and  high 
heels.  Shortly  thereafter,  not  to  be  out- 
done. Patch  management  brought  in  a 
roast  pig,  complete  with  all  the  trim- 
mings, including  a  Miami  Dolphin  hat. 

Around  half  past  six,  everybody  came 
out  of  the  woodwork.  Bars  and  houses 


and  now  _  behind 

i°h'    RUMORS  «i: 


Church  Street  restaurateur  Rami  Sternfeld  (right)  hosted  an  evening  of  entertainment 
and  an  artwork  auction  last  month  to  help  raise  money  for  Ethiopian  famine  victims. 


emptied,  and  downtown  Noe  Valley 
came  unglued.  "Niners!  Niners!'*  Nin- 
ers,  Niners,  Niners.  Horns  blared,  fire- 
works exploded,  and  all  us  yahoos  gener- 
ally went  crazy. 

Despite  the  madness,  Noe  Valleons 
managed  to  stay  on  fairly  good  behavior. 
"People  were  just  super."  said  Capt.  Vic 
Macia  of  Mission  Police  Station.  "We 
had  to  make  two  arrests  up  at  Diamond 
and  24th  for  public  drunkenness,  but 
there  were  no  injuries,  even  though 
some  individuals  were  throwing  bot- 
tles." Macia  reported  that  out  of  34  ar- 
rests in  the  Mission  on  Super  Bowl  Sun- 
day. 28  were  for  public  drunkenness,  and 
most  near  24th  and  Mission. 

Now,  two  weeks  later,  you  can  finally 
wash  the  confetti  and  shredded  toy  dol- 
phin innards  out  of  your  hair.  But  don't 
pack  up  that  Niner  T-shirt.  You'll  need  it 
next  year  for  Super  Bowl  XX.  See  you 
in  New  Orleans. 

S  S  © 

IN  NON-N1NER  NEWS:  our  local  in- 
terstellar paraphernalia  shop.  Star 
Magic,  got  national  exposure  on  Johnny 
Carson's  Tonight  Show  a  few  days  before 


Christmas.  The  store  was  contacted  by 
Johnny's  representative.  Denise  Soulam, 
who  wanted  some  unique  items  for  the 
"new  products"  segment  of  the  Dec.  20 
show.  Star  Mag's  Esther  Goldman 
shipped  off  seven  gems,  from  which  the 
show's  producers  selected  a  "Pin  Art" 
sculpture  designed  by  Ward  Fleming 
Johnny  stuck  his  face  in  the  pin.  looked 
at  his  own  image  embossed  on  the  other 
side,  and  thanked  Star  Magic  for  the  op- 
portunity. Esther  says  both  their  N  Y  C. 
and  N.V.  stores  got  a  big  response  in  the 
days  following  the  show.  Pin  Art  sold 
out. 

By  the  way,  top  Christmas  sellers  at 
Star  Magic  were  robots  and  telescopes 
and  anything  about  Halley's  Comet, 
coming  soon  to  local  horizons.  Most 
popular  item  at  Noe  Valley  Cyclery  was 
the  Stump  Jumper,  a  I5-gear.  fat-tire  cus- 
tomized trail  bike.  Most  popular  T-shirt 
at  Cotton  and  Co.  was  (and  is)  the  one 
that  says,  "London,  Paris,  Rome.  Noe 
Valley."  Says  Cotton  man  Billy  Kiernan. 
"We  were  selling  two  gross  a  week." 

s  a  a 

SANGUINE  NEWS  LEAK  from  the 


Integral 

j)  Counseling 
/  Center 


Harmonizing  Body, 
Mind  &  Spirit 

Sliding  Fees  Growth  Focus 
1497  Church  St.  648-2644 


M.SO  Icxiins  •  whi-cK  •  <i|iii|)iurnl 
knitting  supplies  •  l>«tlk  (llwuunU 
hnndknil  &  hunnwovci  idm<K 


WITH  22  AGENTS  TO  SERVE  YOU 
4200  17th  Street  552-9500 


Irwin  Memorial  Blood  Bank:  Noe  Valley 
resident  Joel  Panzer  received  a  silver 
goblet  in  honor  of  his  100th  pint  blood 
donation.  Were  talking  6'/4  gallons 
Pan/er  was  among  75  donors  honored  by 
Irwin  Memorial  during  January's  Na- 
tional Volunteer  Blood  Donor  Month. 

The  clot,  er,  plot  thickens  Local 
dramatist  Martin  Epstein  has  been 
awarded  a  Rockefeller  fellowship,  in 
part  to  support  the  writer's  work,  with  an 
additional  grant  going  to  a  theatre  of  his 
choice,  where  he'll  serve  as  resident 
playwright. 

Epstein's  'The  Man  Who  Killed  the 
Buddha,"  produced  at  the  Magic  Theatre 
in  1982.  will  be  staged  at  New  York \ 
New  Theatre  of  Brooklyn  in  May 

The  Coast  is  clear,  of  sawdust,  that  is. 
Patrons  and  friends  of  Coast  Savings  and 
Loan  celebrated  the  completion  of  re- 
modeling during  a  chat  and  chew  Open 
House  Jan.  31.  The  financial  institution 
at  24th  and  Noe  hopes  that  the  bigger 
and  brighter  quarters  will  better  accom- 
modate its  local  savers,  borrowers  and 
checkers. 

S  S  S 

ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FRONT, 
nearly  a  hundred  people  showed  up  at 
Rami's  Cafe  on  Church  Street  Jan.  15  for 
a  benefit  in  support  of  Ethiopian  famine 
victims.  Organi/er  Rami  Sternfeld  put 
out  a  sumptuous  buffet,  while  Harry 
Bower,  Barbara  B laker  and  Bob  Andrews 
massaged  the  ears  with  classical  music. 
After  dinner.  12  original  art  works  do- 
nated by  local  artists  were  auctioned  off 
to  those  assembled.  KRON-TV  took 
some  shots  for  the  1 1  o'clock  news  and 
also  donated  a  ride  on  Telecopier  4  to  the 
auction.  (It  went  to  Bob  Berger  for 
$115.)  A  funky  reggae  group.  Mustapha 
Mond.  brought  the  evening  to  a  close. 

When  it  was  all  over,  Noe  Valleon 
Anthony  Vlamis.  operations  director  of 
Airlift  Africa,  carted  off  over  $2,300  for 
the  cause.  For  your  information.  Airlift 
Africa  has  been  endorsed  by,  among 
others,  the  Marin  County  Board  of 
Supervisors.  KRON-TV.  and  (our  hero) 
Joe  Montana 

For  those  of  you  who  didn't  make  it. 
but  still  want  to  contribute,  contact 
Emergency  Airlifts  International,  do  the 
Department  of  Social  Services.  170  Otis 
St..  P.O.  Box  7988.  San  Francisco.  CA 
94120  (telephone:  557-5395).  Bye.  kids. 
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VALENCIA 


CHIROPRACTIC  CLINIC 
Open  December  1st 
Mon  -Sot 


OFFERING: 


•  Chiropractic 

•  Reflexology 

•  Sports  Injuries 

•  Nutritional  Therapy 

•  Acupuncture 

Valencia  Chiropractic  Clinic 
502  Valencia  St 
San  Francisco.  CA  94110 


415)  626-7944 


4* 
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CAFE  GITANE'S 


3214  16th  St.  (between  Guerrero  &  Dolores) 

San  Francisco's  Finest  Tunisian  Restaurant 

Open  for  Breakfast,  Lunch  and  Dinner 
Mon.-Fri.  9:30  am- 10:30  pm 
Saturday  10  am- 10:30  pm 
Closed  Sunday 

Saturday  Champagne  Brunch  Wain-3  prn 
Wc  arc  closed  3-5  each  afternoon 

Specializing  in  Mediterranean 
and  Tunisian  Specialties 
Fine  Wines  &  Beers 
Espresso  &  Cappucino 
Fresh  Baked  French  Tarts 
Different  Specialties  Each  Evening 

431-5838 


Seafood 

4000  24th  Street       San  Francisco  824-8000 


cstov^c 


Invitations,  certificates,  poems, 
announcements,  business  cards 


Elegant  hand  lettering  for  all 
occasions.  Choose  from  a  large 
selection  of  styles. 


2780  Mission  Street  at  24th 
641-1001 


The  Smile  Center  is  in  the  process  of  welcoming 
new  patients.  We  offer  extended  hours  for  your 
convenience.  We  provide  the  latest  techniques  in 
preventative,  cosmetic  and  restorative  dentistry. 

Office  Hours: 
Mon.-Wed.,  10  am-9  pm 
Thursday,  10  am-6  pm 
Saturday,  9  am-5  pm 
Closed  Friday 

$17  Limited  Offer  for  Exam,  Cleaning  and 
Any  Necessary  X-Rays  With  This  Ad 


B.J.  Droubi 
Real  Estate 

We  love 
Noe  Valley! 


B.J.  Droubi 
Dan  Cumings 
John  Kneuker 

Joel  Bridgman 


Terry  Lee 
Tom  Norwick 
Shirley  Wygant 

Keith  McCollom 


4128  24th  St.  550-1300 


The 

TechArt 
Gallery 

in  Noe  Valley  Mall 
3915  24th  Street 
San  Francisco 
647-1110 


m 

I  fj  )■  Over 


jvernjgm 
Delivery 


Brochures  &  Announcements 
Seminar  Handouts  &  Workbooks 
Overhead  Transparencies  &  Slides 
Charts,  Graphs.  Diagrams 
Project  Plans  (PERT  &  Gantt  Charts) 
Business  Forms.  Letterhead.  Logos 
Newsletters  &  Membership  Directories 
Menus  &  Price  Lists 

Color and Black&White 
Presentation  Materials 

Diane  Burns  &  Sharyn  Venit 
Proprietors 


Phone  282-1552 


^Dan 9 6  o4uto  Service 

An  Independent  Service  Station 


3865  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  94114 


PROFESSIONAL  help  in   

selling,  buying  or  trading. 

FREE  PROPERTY  EVALUATION 

GIVE  US  A  CALL!      821  -61 1  0 
1304  CASTRO  STREET  -  CORNER  24th 


=        trie:  n,di\  = 

RISTORANTE 

ITALIAN  CUISINE 

( )|)ci)  sewn  iliM  s 

SERVING  LUNCH  Monday  ihru  Friday 
BRl'NCH  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 

OITDOOR  PATIO  DINING  •  PRIVATE  ROOMS  FOR  PARTU  S 

NOW  AT  TWO  LOCATIONS  IN  NOE  VALLEY 

1136  2-ITH  STREET  •821-6005  and  410'»  24TH  STREET  •8211*1* 
SAN    FRANCISCO   <)|  1  I  I 
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How  'bout  dem  NINERS? ! 


Victory  is  sweet,  especially  when  washed  down  with  libations  at  a  local  bar  like  Noe's,  shown  here.  On  the  evening  of  Super  Bowl 
Sunday,  neighborhood  folk  showed  they  could  be  Faithful  and  have  fun  without  vandalizing  the  Valley. 


Editor's  Note:  The  anonymous  author 
of  the  following  "49er  Victory  Song. " 
which  was  slipped  under  the  Voice's 
office  door  late  last  month,  indicated 
it  should  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "I'm 
Getting  Married  in  the  Morning." 
The  only  person  we  can  think  of  who's 
capable  of  such  impossible  maneuvers 
is  Joe  Montana,  and  he's  resting  his 
voice. 


te»»"°\*9  t*« 
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Sea  'Breeze 
Cleaners 

824-5474 


Come  visit  us 
at  our  new  location, 
1420  Castro  St 
between  Jersey  &  25th 


Professional  cleaners 
3-HOUR  SERVICE 
We  operate  our  own  plant 


Try  our  coin-op  laundry, 
featuring  brand  new 
Speed  Queen  washers  &  dryers 


com-op 
laundry- 
open  daily 
8  00  -  9:30 


cleaners 
Mon  -  Fn 
7  30  -  6  00 
Sal.  9  00  -  6  00 


Integral  Data* 


Data  and  Word  Processing 


Curt  Philips 
151  Chenery  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94131 

(415)  821-6846 


Jeffrey  B.  Haber 


Real  Estate  Law,  Divorce 

and  Personal  Injury — 
Free  xh  hour  consultation 

GLEN  PARK 
2858  Diamond  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA  94131 
(415)  586-4300 


SHOE  and  BOOT  REPAIR 

•ATHLETIC  and  ORTHOPEDIC  REPAIRS 
►HANDBAG,  BELT,  TOTE  REPAIRS  •ACCESSORIES 


Monday  -  Friday  (9-6) 
Saturday  (9-5) 


4071  -  24th  Street 
(between  Noe  and  Castro) 


824-9399 


0 


Valentine's  Day 
Special 

25%  off 
Feb.  1-14 

The  latest 
in  Fashion 

Come  See  Us 

1302  Castro 
(at  24th) 

282-6688 
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Food  to  Go 


MEXICAN  RESTAURANT 


4166  24th  Street 


550-0808 


(  Thgflnimqj 


Pets  for  your  enjoyment, 
Supplies  for  their  needs 

647-8755 

Easy  Parking   VISA  MasterCard 

4298  24th  Street  at  Douglass 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 


Free  Vi  litre  of  House  Wine 
per  table  with  dinner 
with  this  ad 


"Fresh  ingredients  and  a 
generous  spirit  . .  the  bread 
alone  is  worth  the  meal. " 

— Patricia  Unterman, 
S.F.  Chronicle 


DIAMOND  ST.  RESTAURANT 


28S-6988 


SUNDAY-THURSDAY  S  30-10 
FRIDAY-SATURDAY  S  30-10  30 

NOW  OPEN  MONDAY  EVENINGS 

737  DIAMOND  STREET 


THE  TOP  OF 
24th  STREET 


A 


La  fioca 


Spanish  Seafood  Restaurant 
Open  for  Dinner  Daily 


4288  24th  Street 
(at  Douglass) 


San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
Phone:  282-7780 


shrimp  salad  frittata 
strtngbean  salad 
chicken  broccoli  in  cognac  sauce 
fried  cauliflower 
capricciosa  •  lasagna 
cheeses 
salami 
sandwiches 
Featuring  our  own  personal  recipes 

Authentic  food  from  North  Italy     (415)  282-0081 
Speda.lz.ng  In  Catered  Parties  _ 

649  Diamond  Street        San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
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New  Baby  in  the  House? 


Tell  the  world. 


We  at  the  Noe  Valley  Voice  are  aware  that 
there  are  lots  of  new  babies  (and  proud 
parents)  out  there  who'd  just  love  to  have 
their  pictures  in  the  paper.  So  don't  be  shy. 
Let  us  know  about  that  new  arrival,  and 
we'll  be  happy  to  spread  the  news  in  our 
"More  Mouths  To  Feed"  column.  Send  us 
your  birth  announcement  c/o  the  Noe 
Valley  Voice,  1021  Sanchez  St.,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94114.  We  promise  a 
rave  review. 
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Church  Street  Neighbors 


S.  DAVIS 


ANTIQUES 


Direct  Importer  of 
English  Antique 
Furniture  and 
Furnishings. 
Fine  Quality  at 
Affordable  Prices. 

At  Church  and 
Clipper  Streets 

Open 

11-7  Weekdays 
11-5  Weekends 

647-2030 


HOMES  OF  CHARM 

Decorator's  JUAfQnE 

Over  20  years  in  Noe  Valley. 
Large  assortment  of  Victorian 
hardware,  chandeliers,  original 
&  reproductions,  oak  &  pine 
furniture,  country  kitchen, 
old  tools  and  the  unusual. 


Open  every  day 
1544  Church 


12:00  -  6:00 
647-4586 


Vintage  Emporium 


Antiques,  Collectibles,  Furniture 
featuring 

A  fine  selection  of  Dressers,  Desks, 
Tables,  Chairs,  Paintings,  Mirrors, 
Trunks,  Old  Kitchen  Utensils, 
Collectables,  etc. 


Estates  and  single  items  purchased. 
Consignments  wanted. 


1500  Church  St.  at  27th  •  550-0906 
Tues-Fri  1-6  •  Sat  &  Sun  11-5 
Closed  Mondays 


24th  &  Church 
Streets 


Visit  other  stores  at 
759  Third  Street 
(nr.  Townsend) 
Maight  and  Shrader 


---■■■■l III 1 1  


Open  for 
LUNCH 
from  11  AM 


Wine, 
Beer  and 
Cheese 


BISTRO 


1399  Church  St.  at  26th  in  Noe  Valley 
550-8868 


Did  you 
buy  or  receive  a 
video  cassette  recorder  in 
the  past  60  days?  If  so,  (and  it 
doesn't  matter  where)  just  show  us 
the  receipt  or  other  proof  of  purchase.  Then 
rent  any  movie  from  National  Video's  super 
selection  absolutely  free! 


2235  Gel  i 'art  Blvd 
So.  San  Francisco 
952-4300 


BRING  THE  STARS  HOME  TONIGHT! 


1201  Church  1075  Columbus  Ave.  2901  Taraval  St. 
(at  24th  St.)  (Columbus  &  Francisco)  (at  39th  Ave.) 

648-0300  885^588  731-0707 


Mov»j  "H<jl » itiun*)  Oy  4PM  on  Ooy  following  itnoi  VIPCarO  DCOtpUM  10  c  MCunfy  0*p01it  r*ju«»0  PefluW'OOJ  may  »ary 
May  no' t*  comOinto  » iin  on, .:' ner  jqk al  of*' 

Wonfli  target!  cnoln  of  froncn&M  irtflKi  uom  Fo«  miomuiion  con  I-MO-M7  1 310  o<  (SOJ)  2M-2MS  lo'oi  invwimini  is  $90  000 

10  S 165  000  Na'ionol  Vid*o  slorti  O't  "VMp«od40lly  o«nt<) onO  op«»0)t<)  l>onchu«»  of  Nolionol  V«J«o  Inc   ?3?6Nt  _ 

SSinAv*  PoMiono  OP972I8  CI964  No'ionol Vioto  Inc  Ail ngfin inemo  In*  oovei'iwnnni d  noi on oftsnng  V.AA 
An  offcnng  can  only  bt  moo*  oy  0  p<osp»CJuj  find  tml  win  lr»  oipcutrntnl  of  low  ot  'n»  S3o>«  of  N«w  Ycufc  Socn  Wing  1*^(J2BF 
Oon  nc  conjJit\jl»  ono/ovo'  Cry  I  fx  0»pO"rTwnl  of  low  I  SBS  * 


 ■Illlllllll--- 


A  Friendly  Place  featuring  Fine 
Spirits  in  a  Warm  Atmosphere 

Open  8am  to  2am 
Corner  Twenty  fourth  and  Church  Streets 
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MORE  BOOKS  TO  READ 


Here's  a  selection  of  new  books  for  adult 
readers  at  the  Noe  Valley  Library.  451  Jersey 
St.  near  Gas  tit]  lis  open  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  Phone:  285-2788. 


Fiction 

,S'f»  Long,  and  Thanks  for  All  the  Fish — 

Douglass  Adams 
Other  Women — Lisa  Alther 
Stillwatch — Mary  Higgins  Clark 

l  im  s  oj  the  Poets:  Six  Stories  and  a 

Novella— E.  L.  Doctorow 
Illusions  tiffhtive—  Cynthia  Freeman 
The  Fault  Tree— Mickey  Friedman 
The  Talisman — Stephen  King 
The  Sicilian:  a  Novel — Mario  Puzo 
Jitterbug  Perfume — Tom  Robbins 
/  he  War  of  the  End  of  the  World—  Mario 

Vargas  Llosa 


Non-Fiction 

The  Living  Planet:  a  Portrait  of  the  Earth  — 

David  Attenborough 
Soft  Toys  to  Stitch  and  Stuff:  More  Than  40 

Furry  Critters  to  Delight  Children — Jean 

Mandrell  Benson 


eXPRGSSO 
CAPPUCCINO 
BEEP  WINE 

PIZZA 
SANDWICHES 

Open  every  day  at  4  p.m. 

994  Guerrero  at  22nd 
282-6789 


€W4  802X 
S  F  CA  94131 

.  ^.  "£-"iif"yysi'n»  nutM***! 
6R0CtrVi  510ftt 

WHICH  DEPENDS  ON 
THE  5UPP0RT  of  THE  COMMUNITY 

we  offer  congenial  atmosphere 

fgood  prices 

good,  selection  of  food 

in  bulk 
whore  6raln  foods,  flours 
nuts,  oils  ,  produce 
lar&e  variety  of  cheeses 
coffees,  teas,  herbs,  spices 
and  staple  household  items 

WE  ACCEPT  FOOD  STAMPS  AND  OFFER  IO% 
DISCOUNT    FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS. 
WE   ENCOORAOE    flGCVCUNGi  BV  ASKIMCi  VOU 
TO  BRING    VOUR  OOM  CONTAINER  AND  BAG, S. 
OPEN  I  WON  TO  SAT.  10-7     SUN    IO  — 3 
EASV   PARKING,  .      COME   SEE   US  4fe 


The  Fannie  Farmer  Baking  Book— Marion 
Cunningham 

The  Dungeon  Master:  the  Disappearance  of 
James  Dallas  Egbert  ///  —  William  Dear 

Are  You  a  Target?  A  Guide  to  Self-Protection. 
Personal  Safety  and  Rape  Prevention— 
Judith  Fein 

Women  Coming  of  Age— Jant  Fonda 

Weekend  Adventures  for  City- Wearx 
People— Carole  Terwilleger  Meyers 

Europe's  Wonderful  Little  Hotels  and  Inns. 
I984— Hilary  Rubinstein,  ed. 

Love  and  Exile— Isaac  Bashevis  Singer 

Killings — Calvin  Trillin 


NOE  VALLEY  DELI 

Fresh  Turkey  and 
Roast  Beef  Sandwiches 
Homemade  Fa  I  ale  I 
Homemade  Piroshki 
Fresh  Salads 

ILL  MADE  DAILY 

4015  24th  St.        M. -Sat.  9-7  30 
824-8373  Sun.  10-6 


Children's 
Day  School 

501  Cambridge  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94134 


A  Monlesson  based  school  located  in 
ten  beautifully  wooded  and  protected 
acres  designed  for  the  development 
of  the  total  child. 

Ages  2-7 
Day  School  8:30-2:30 
Extended  Care  7:00-8:15/2:30-6:00 

239-1131 


Cluxsc  Company 


10%  Discount  for 
Senior  Citizens. 


3603  Z4-th5wat 


Voted 
"Best  Cappuccino 
in  S.F. 
—  1982,  1983  S.F.  Fair 

Graffeo,  Malvina  &  Capricorn 
Coffees 

Espresso  •  Desserts 
Sandwiches  •  Homemade  Soups 
Salads  •  Teas 

Coffee  beans  sold  or  ground  to 
choice 

Live  Music  Fri  &  Sat  PM 
Monthly  Art  Exhibits 

Mon-Thur  8-8  pm 
Fri  &  Sat  8-11  pm 
Sundays  9-8  pm 

4123  24th  St  St./Castro 
285-5598 


The  Broker 
You  Thist: 

Strain  &  Associates 
2964  Diamond  St. 

Across  the  street  from 
Glen  Park  BART  Station 

469-0200 

For  The  Plan 
He  Trusts: 
Blue  Shield 

Health  Plans 

Choice  of  plans  and  prices 
for  individuals  and  fami- 
lies of  all  ages  and  groups 
of  all  sizes 

$2,000,000  in  lifetime 
benefits  with  Coronet 
Major  Benefits  ($1,000,000 
for  other  plans) 
Over  34,000  Physician 
Members  helping  to  keep 
down  medical  costs 

Remember  Blue  Shield 
makes  the  difference 
That's  Shield! 


Blue  Shield 


of  California 


CALIFORNIA  pmvSiCi»nS  SEBviCE 


For  your  Valentine  : 

Color  it  red, 
Color  it  blue 

Whatever  you  do. 


i 


cotton 


& 


company 


3961A  24th  Street 
between  Noe  and  Sanchez 


DIRTY  CARPETS9  CALL 


JIMS 


CARPET 

CLEANING 

SERVICE 


$13.95  Per  Room 


(2  Room  Minimum) 
Price  Includes 


•  PRE -CONDITIONING 

•  SPOT  REMOVING 

•  STEAM  CLEANING 

•  OEOOERIZING 

•  MOVING  MOST  FURNITURE 


SATISFACTION  COMPLETELY  GUARANTEED 


Other  Services  Aveileble 
Teflon  Soil  Reterdanl  -  Upholstery  Cleaning 
House  Cleaning  •  Commercial  Work 


7  Day  and  Evening  Service 

Call  Today  for  a  Free  Estimate 

558-8434 

Licensed  Bonded 


Richard  Wayland 
Piano  Service 

807  Valencia  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 

tuning  •  regulating  •  repairing 
computer-assisted  rest  ringing 

(415)  821-4980 


£*>       ts4V  ts*' 

Support  Groups 
For  Women 

Focusing  on  women's  issues 
weekdays,  evenings,  Saturdays 


8-week  duration 
75  women  per  session 


licensed  psychotherapists 
Wendy  Costello,  M.F.C.C. 

(Lie.  #14554) 

Pamela  J.  Hargraves,  Ph.D. 

(Lie.  #6820) 


San  Francisco 
922-7773 
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San  Francisco 
Mental  Health 
Associates 

Comprehensive  evaluations 
and  treatment. 
Psychotherapy  for 
stress  and 
personal  issues. 

Experienced, 
professional  therapists. 

Board  certified 
psychiatrists 

928-6699 


& 


Computer  Consultants 

will  help  you  realize  the 
full  potential  of  your  Apple, 
CP/M  or  MS-DOS  machine. 
Knowledgeable  in  Wordstar, 
D  Base  II,  Lotus,  Supercalc  I 
and  interfacing  printers. 

David  Blow 
Chief  Partner 
Ecobyte 

439  Hoffman  Ave. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

(415)  221-2764 


fhe  Only  Tub  on  Dolores  Street, 


[600  Dolores 
(at  the  corner  of 
29th  and  Dolores) 


^A<^  ex. 

9^v 


streetlight" 

RECORDS 

New  and  Used  Records  and  Tapes 

Cash  for  Used  Records 

Large  Collections  Wanted 

397924th  Si         2350  Market  SI       535  So  Bascom 
San  Franosco       San  Francisco      San  Jose 
(415)282-3550       (415)282-8000       (  408)292-1404 


Women's  Choice 

A  counseling  service  tor  women 

Pregnancy 
Post  Partum  Transition 
Single- Pa  ren  ting 
Career! Primary 
Relationships 

WendvCostelloM.F.C.C. 
#14554 

Pamela  Hargraves  Ph.D. 
#6820 

San  Francisco 
922-7773 


YESTERDAY'S  M  vt.lt  is  roi>v>  ssmvi 

Telescopes  Prismatics 

Star  Charts  Fiber  Optics 

Globes  High  Tech  Jewelry 

Solarifics  Celestial  Music 

Holographies  Healing  Crystals 

I0M.A  mm  I  STREE1  s.\\  m\\(  [SCO«ilUiI5fcfl-Md 
MS  BROADWAY  \M>  uikk  [0003 212 Z2S-777D 


Wedding  Photos 


Irene  Kane 

821-7369 


TM 


Valentine's  Week 
begins  February  8. 
Call  or  visit  us 
today.  $20-$35 


FLOWERS 


824-3233 

4080  24TH  ST.  (NOE)    3327  24TH.  ST.  (MISSION) 


■^Registered  trademark  ol  Florists  Transworld  Delivery  Association 


P0+P0+P0+P0+P0+ 


Did  You  Know  We  Sell 

envelopes  pens 
boxes  stamps 
film  stationery 

and  much,  much  more 

2  Locations  to  Serve  You: 

584  Castro— 7  AM  -  1 1  PM  daily  864-5888 

2966  Diamond— 7:30  AM  -  7:30  PM  M-F    9  AM  -  5  PM  Sat.  239-1090 


3789  24th  Street 
at  Church  Street 
San  Francisco 


Mon.  thru  Sat. 
10:30-7  pm 
Ph:  285-7174 


San  Francisco  \\axr  Works 


New  Staff  •  Holiday  Specials 
Design  cuts  for  Women  and  Men  $12.00 
Permanent  wave  special,  Tues.  &  Wed.  $45.00 

Tues.-Fri.  10am-7pm 
Sat.  9  am-5  pm 
Free  consultation.  We  care  about  your  hair. 


1233  Castro  at  24th  St 


826-0222 


The  Nov  Valley  Von  e  ■  February  1985 
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RENT  THERAPY  OFFICE.  Full/hair  day  in 
Noe  Valley.  Feminists.  641-4508. 

NOE  VALLEY  MINISTRY,  1021  Sanchez, 
has  office  space  to  rent  to  community- 
oriented  or  non-profit  organization.  159  sq. 
ft  with  pnvate  entry.  282-2317  weekdays  be- 
tween 2  and  6  for  more  information. 

THE  EMBARCADERO  YMCA  continues  its 
most  successful  'Y'  Aerobics  program  at  the 
Noe  Valley  Ministry.  Monday,  Wednesday 
evenings,  6:15-7:15  p.m.  Mats  provided!! 
Contact  Judy  at  788-3838  or  Dolores  at  282- 
5835. 

PET-SITTING:  TENDER,  LOVING  CARE 
for  your  pets  in  your  home.  Leave  the  city 
with  peace  of  mind  Responsible,  Reasona- 
ble. References.  626-7452 

TYPING.  Experienced,  accurate,  fast.  $1 
per  page  (double-spaced).  Noe  Valley.  Ann. 

282-8242. 

ANOTHER  BUILDING  SOLD/another  fam- 
ily told  to  leave.  Long-term  Noe  Valley  resi- 
dents (two  single  mothers  with  two  children) 
have  just  been  given  30-day  notice  to  uproot 
from  our  home  of  several  years.  We  need  at 
least  two  bedrooms  (dining  rooms,  fainting 
rooms,  dens,  closed-in-porches,  nooks  and 
crannies  all  considered).  We  want  to  stay  in 
the  neighborhood  and  community  we  are  a 
part  of.  Can  anyone  out  there  give  us  some 
leads?Thank  you.  Jane  or  Eliza.  282-7886. 

RESUMES.  WRITING.  Let  me  help  you 
write  your  resume,  cover  letters,  or  other  pro- 
jects, on  my  word  processor.  Very  reasona- 
ble. Expert  manuscript  editing.  Call  641  - 

8344. 

LET  YOURSELF  GO.  Therapy  to  enhance 
creativity.  Elliott  Isenberg,  Ph.D.  282-9733 

PARENTING  CLASS  and  Play  Group  for 
children  15  mos.  to  3  years.  Thurs.,  9  a.m.  to 
12  noon.  1268  Sanchez.  Tuition  free.  Info: 
239-6785. 

WORD  PROCESSING/TYPING.  Resumes, 
reports,  labels,  etc.  Personalized,  efficient, 
professional.  Buxton's  Office  Works  in  the 
Noe  Valley  Mall— 641-7233. 

CLEANING:  Homes,  offices.  Meticulous, 
efficient,  reliable.  587-7210. 

PAINTING  Int./Ext.  20  years'  experience. 
Low  rales.  Free  estimate.  469-9772  (Jerry). 
Lie. /bonded  Small  jobs  welcomed.  Refs. 

LEARN  TO  PLAY!  Music  Studio  "A"  offers 
quality  private  instruction.  Call  for  informa- 
tion   One  free  lesson.  Dagen  Julty,  641- 

7227. 

PET.  PLANT  or  HOUSE  Sitting.  I  do  it  all! 
861-5817. 

HOUSECLEANING.  Fast,  dependable, 
reasonable  rates,  references  Call  evenings, 
282-7761. 

MOBILE  FOREIGN  CAR  Specialist.  Qual- 
ity repairs.  Phone  Robert,  566-2406 


Income 
Tax 


TAX  MAN 


300  Vicksburg,  Suite  1 
(at  24th  St.) 
San  Francisco 
Call  TAxman  1-3200 


TUGGEY'S 


Hardware  lor  the  handyman 
Denn\  Giovannoli 


Tito! 


ixxs  :4th  Street 
San  Francisco.  Ca  94 1  14 
4I5-2K2-SOXI 


CLASS  ADS 


BABYSITTER.  Experienced  and  reliable 
high  school  student  will  provide  TLC  after 
school,  evenings  and  weekends.  824-1385 
(Robin). 

MOVING  SALE:  5-component  stereo  sys- 
tem, redwood  burl  chair,  sewing  machine 
cabinet,  king  bedroom  suite,  china.  821- 
4292/550-8506. 

WORD  PROCESSING,  typing,  resumes, 
manuscripts,  letters,  etc.  861-5817. 

HERBAL  VITAMINS  and  nutrition  for  a 
healthy  life.  Phone  826-1037  for  informa- 
tion. 

JEFF  JAWER  Astrological  Services.  In- 
depth  Natal  Chart  interpretations,  forecasts, 
compatibility  and  business  planning  by 
humanistic  astrologer.  All  sessions  recorded 
for  your  permanent  records  Over  10  years' 
experience  with  professional  certification  by 
three  astrology  testing  organizations.  Call 
641-1753.  1615  Church  St..  SF94I3I. 

TIME  TO  TRAVEL!  Cold  winter  weather 
makes  Hawaii  a  great  escape.  Call  Greg 
Shadel  at  282-5835,  your  Personal  Travel 
Agent  in  Noe  Valley. 

REMODEL.  ALL  PHASES:  frame,  plumb- 
ing, electrical,  paint,  cabinets,  custom  furni- 
ture. Licensed.  Craig.  896-0510. 

TAROT  FOR  YOURSELF.  Noe  Valley  author 
Mary  Greer  offers  Tarot  classes  and  consulta- 
tions. Consultations  focus  on  your  options 
and  choices.  Court  Card  Workshop.  Feb.  23. 
Her  book.  Tarot  for  Yourself:  A  Workbook  for 
Personal  Transformation,  is  available  at  Star 
Magic  and  Philosopher's  Stone  Call  824- 
8938 

HOUSECLEANING,  also  laundry,  ironing, 
etc.  Experienced,  references.  Call  Stephanie. 
641-5695  or  826-4828. 

GENERAL  CARPENTRY  and  Repairs:  In- 
terior-exterior, doors,  windows,  painting. 
Sandy.  285-8462. 

WOMEN'S  INNER  VISIONS  Art  Therapy 
Workshops.  Explore  your  inner  self  and 
create  personal  symbols  using  experiential 
art  and  guided  imagery  exercises.  No  art 
background  necessary.  Feb.  10  or  March  10 
Either  Sunday.  10  a.m. -4  p.m.  Pre-registra- 
lion.  Susan  Greenspan.  M  A  641-4508. 

FULL  CHARGE  BOOKKEEPER.  Efficient 
problem-solver;  computer  skilled,  able  to 
work  independently.  Message:  864-0475,  M. 
Powers. 

EXCHANGE  CHILDCARE  sought.  8  hours 
a  week.  I  need  care  Mon.,  5  p.m.  to  7:30 
p.m.,  and  Thurs..  8  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  I  can 
care  for  your  child  any  other  time.  My  son  is 
4  months.  821-3252. 

FURNITURE— MUST  SELL  All  luxury 
furnishings  from  large  four-bedroom  home 
All  items  in  mint  condition  Custom  sofa/ 
loveseat  S450;  plush  sectional  sofa  $1,100; 
complete  five-piece  bedroom,  everything 
$550:  elegant  nine-piece  dining  room,  cost 
$3,000  sell  $1,700;  three-piece  sectional  wall 
system  (lighted)  $600.  Also:  lamps,  coffee/ 
end  tables,  vases.  1981  Mercedes  380  SE. 
etc.  Can  help  deliver.  345-6543. 


WDonnell 
X 

Wearer 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 
409 1  24th  Street 
NOE  VALLEY 
(415)  641-0700 


For  our  community 


HI  out  community 


rife 


REALTY 


The  name 
friends  recommend. 

30  Monterey  Blvd  Snn  Francisco  941  31 


PETSITTER.  Enjoy  peace  of  mind  knowing 
your  pets  are  well  cared  for  in  your  home.  Re- 
sponsible, Reasonable.  References  626- 
7452. 

EUROPE  BOUND?  Eurail-Pass  prices  will 
not  be  increasing  this  year.  For  details  call 
Greg  Shadel  at  282-5835.  your  Personal 
Travel  Agent  in  Noe  Valley 

OFFICE  TO  SHARE.  Noe  Valley  Two  indi- 
vidual rooms.  Common  bathroom  and 
kitchen.  Please  call  Eve,  276-0633  or  728- 
7019. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS:  Housecleaners 
with  experience  and  own  transportation. 
Full-time/part-time.  Call  (415  )  641-8609 
M-F,  9-5  p.m. 

ASTROLOGY  INTERPRETATION  CLASS- 
ES. An  on-going  astrology  lab  for  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  students  taught  by  Jeff 
Jawer.  internationally  known  astrological  lec- 
turer and  teacher.  Wednesday  nights  at  1615 
Church  St.,  SF.  Call  641-1753  for  details. 

REMODELING  SALE  Oven  with  rotis.. 
extra  large,  panoramic  doors,  many  features, 
excellent  condition  (near  new),  sacrifice 
$450.  "Nulone"  exhaust  hood,  brushed 
chrome,  3  ft  wide,  new  $65.  Alum  win- 
dows. 3  ft.  x  3  ft.  $20;  3  ft.  x  4  ft.  $15.  Both 
with  fly  screen.  Louvered  Spanish  door 
(new)  $10.  Call  621-7967,  day/evening. 

DEPRESSION  CLASSES  that  work!  Learn 
the  causes  of  human  pain  and  tormenting 
inner  thoughts.  Practical  life-changing  an- 
swers that  heal.  Nothing  to  join.  $3.  587- 
2878. 

CUSTOM  FOLDING  BEDS,  cotton  com- 
forters, futons,  zabutons.  Beautiful  work- 
manship, reasonable  prices.  Golden  Nagas. 
752-7693. 

MAJOR  APPLIANCE  repair  service  in  your 
home  at  affordable  rates  on  refrigerators, 
freezers,  ice  makers,  heaters,  disposals,  dish- 
washers, ranges,  washers  and  dryers.  Ex- 
perienced and  reliable.  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  757- 
1376.  24  hours. 

MUSIC  CLASSES  for  preschoolers:  special 
music  activities — fun  and  educational — for 
ages  3-5  Experienced  instructor.  Patricia  El- 
liott. 586-6444. 

IF  YOU  NEED  HELP,  if  your  life  is  painful, 
if  you  are  upset  or  angry,  if  an  important  re- 
lationship is  tumbling  you  or  ending,  or  if 
you  are  bearing  the  emptiness  of  not  having 
anyone  close  who  cares  for  you.  there  is  a  re- 
source in  the  neighborhood  which  offers 
warm,  knowledgeable  and  professional  as- 
sistance. Everyone  needs  help  at  times  We 
provide  consultation  for  both  immediate 
crises  and  ongoing  problems,  for  individuals, 
couples,  families,  gay  and  straight,  for  what- 
ever length  of  time  you  feel  you  need.  Our 
staff  includes  psychologists,  social  workers, 
and  marriage  and  family  counselors  Our 
fees  are  adjustable  and  based  on  income.  In- 
surance is  accepted.  We  offer  daytime,  even- 
ing and  Saturday  appointments  And  we  are 
conveniently  near  to  you.  Buena  Vista  Coun- 
seling Center.  4I55B  24th  St.  Telephone: 
821-6400. 


M  GIBRALTAR 
SAVINGS 

and  loin  association 

Wesley  A.  Russell 

Vice  President  and  Manager 

Barbra  J.  La  Vine 

Assistant  Manager 

4040  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 
(415)  285-4040 


nna/iGE.  mi  cm  woraorc 
i  mm 

CALL  020-3047 


ASTROLOGICAL  HOROSCOPES  Send  as 
personal  gifts,  on  special  occasions,  holidays 
and  birthdays  Individualized  computer 
horoscopes.  12-page  8'/:  x  II  report.  $12  ea 
Submit  name,  mailing  address,  date  of  birth, 
city,  state  or  county,  time.  a.m.  or  p.m.  Send 
checks  or  money  orders  to  Astro* Vision. 
P.O  Box  31388.  S.F.CA 941 31. 

HOUSE  FOR  SALE  or  trade  in  Boulder  City. 
Nevada.  Near  Lake  Mead  Warm  dry  desert 
climate.  No  taxes.  Recreation.  Cheap  living 
Prefer  San  Francisco  trade.  (415)  587-2878. 

SUZUKI  PIANO  LESSONS:  Experienced 
instructor  offers  lessons  for  children.  Patricia 
Elliott  586-6444 

TYPING/EDITING  by  experienced  writer 
Fair  rates,  flexible  hours,  absolute  accuracy. 
IBM  Correcting  Selectric  III.  Noe  &  25th  St. 
282-7886. 

CAT  &  PLANT  CARE  in  your  home  while 
you're  gone.  One  person  operation.  Noe  Val- 
ley preferred.  Six  years'  experience 
Bonded.  References  Call  A-K  648-8132. 

LIFELONG  TOOLS  from  short-term 
therapy.  S  F./Noe  Valley  therapist  and  media- 
tion counselor.  Fee  set  individually.  (415) 
821-4332.  Maida  E.  Solomon.  M.S. 

AFFORDABLE  COUNSELING  is  available 
to  individuals,  couples  and  families.  If  you 
are  feeling  stuck,  personally  or  in  a  relation- 
ship, if  you  see  yourself  headed  toward  a 
crisis  or  losing  perspective  on  your  situa- 
tion or  if  you  have  recognized  a  need  for 
professional  help  with  a  problem  but  are  not 
seeking  on-going,  in-depth  psychotherapy,  I 
offer  a  short-term,  supportive,  goal-oriented 
approach  for  change.  Asa  licensed  M.F.C.C. 
(#MN  19546)  in  private  practice  at  Buena 
Vista  Counseling  Center.  I  am  reserving 
spaces  for  low- fee  clients.  This  means  your 
fee  is  determined  by  you.  based  on  what  you 
feel  you  can  afford.  For  more  information 
and  appointments,  call  Burt  Kirson  (415) 
285-6019. 

GENERAL  CARPENTRY  and  Repairs  in- 
terior-exterior, doors,   windows,  painting 
Sandy.  285-8462. 

PROFESSIONALS  over  30— a  strictly  so- 
cial and  fraternal  organization  for  gay  profes- 
sional men  FREE  information  Write  P.O. 
Box  421161,  SF  94142.  or  call  863-4794, 
evenings. 

CARPENTRY  General/structural.  Also 
bricks,  roof  shingles,  gutters  333-8193. 

VICTOR  THE  MAGICIAN.  "From  Birth- 
days to  Banquets. "  Reasonable  rates.  431  - 
5390. 

ALTERATIONS.  Experienced  in  all  phases 
of  sewing  for  men  and  women  Reasonable 
rates.  Talk  to  Vicky.  Castro  Street  Laun- 
dromat. 1601  Castro  St.  647-4440. 


How  to  Use 
Voice  Class  Ads 

It's  easy.  Just  type  or  print  your  copy, 
count  the  number  of  words  (at  20c  each),  en- 
close a  check  or  money  order  for  the  full 
amount,  and  see  that  we  receive  it  by  the  20th 
of  the  month  preceding  month  of  issue.  Our 
address  is  1021  Sanchez  St..  San  Francisco, 
CA  94114  Note:  Our  next  issue  will  appear 
March  5.  1985.  so  send  your  copy  and  $S$  by 
Feb  20. 


PAINTING  &  COLOR 
DESIGN  by 


G  fir*  M 

Painting 

Mel  Oilley 
884-8278 

Lie.  #458114 


Nova  Business  Services 

•  General  Bookkeeping 

•  Tax  Preparation 

•  Complete  Mailing  Services 

•  List  Management,  Word 
Processing 

All  services  custom  designed 
to  fit  your  needs. 

2281A  15th  St.  431-0581 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
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FEB.  1-24:  PAINTINGS  by  Lynn  Jones, 
Southern  Exposure  Gallery  401 
Alabama  Si  Gallery  hours  Wed  -Sun  , 
2-6  pm 

FEB.  5:  PRESCHOOL  STORYTIME  for 
ages  3-5  Stones  poems  and 
Imgerplay  Noe  Valley  Library,  451 
Jersey  St  11  am  285-2788 

FEB.  5, 13, 20, 27:  INFANT-TODDLER 
LAP-SIT  lor  ages  6  mos  to  3  years  Noe 
Valley  Library,  451  Jersey  St  7  p  m 
285-2788 

FEB.  5-MARCH  6:  Mime  the  Art  ot 
Dramatic  Physical  Expression."  with 
MAKE*A*CIRCUS  instructor  Jean 
Crosman  Noe  Valley  Ministry.  1021 
Sanchez  St  7  30-9  30  pm  776-8477 

FEB.  5-MAY30:  CHILDREN'S  ART 
WORKSHOP-pamtmg  and  drawing 
along  with  occasional  cratt  projects 
Precita  Eyes  Mural  Arts  Center,  348 
Precita  Ave  Tuesdays.  3-5  p  m 
285-2287 

FEB.  5-MAY30:  "PORTABLE  MURAL 
PROJECT  '85,"  taught  by  members  of 
the  Precita  Eyes  Mural  Center,  348 
Precita  Ave  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, 7 30-10 pm  285-2287 

FEB.  6:  Carolyn  Matthews  presents  a 
WORKSHOP  on  "Where  to  Find  That 
Elusive  Job  "  Options  tor  Women  Over 
Forty  33  Gough  St ,  Conference  Room 
6  30-8  30  pm  431-6405 

FEB.  6:  CLASSES  IN  RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION  tor  grades  1-7  at  St 
Philip's  School,  665  Elizabeth  St. 
Wednesdays.  3  30-4  30  p  m  Open  to 
public  school  students  as  well  as 
private  Call  Sister  Catherine  at  285- 
5015  (convent)  or  824-8467  (school) 

FEB.  6, 13, 20, 27:  BAY  AREA 
LAWYERS  FOR  THE  ARTS  sponsors  a 
series  of  workshops  for  artists  on 
copyrights,  contracts,  small  claims 
court,  and  literary  agents  Ft  Mason 
Center,  Building  B,  Room  300  7  p  m 
775-7200 

FEB.  7:  Alice  Mednch  owner  of 
Cocolat,  will  conduct  a  COOKING 
CLASS  just  m  lime  for  Valentine's  Day 
A  benefit  for  the  Committee  lo  Defend 
Reproductive  Rights  Judith  Els-Hokm 
Culinary  Co ,  3525  California  St 
7-10 pm  547-1193 

FEB.  7:  VALENTINE  PRINTING  WORK- 
SHOP for  ages  5  and  up  Noe  Valley 
Library,  451  Jersey  St  3  p  m  285-2788 

FEB.  7-MARCH  3:  PHOTOGRAPHS 
by  John  Schlesmger  and  Tim  Goodman 
Eye  Gallery  758  Valencia  St  Opening 
reception  Feb  8, 7- 10  pm  431-6911 

FEB.  8:  Jean  Renoir's  "THE  SOUTH- 
ERNER," about  a  family's  struggle  to 
make  their  farmland  self-supporting. 
Noe  Valley  Cinema,  1021  Sanchez  St  8 
p  m  929-0382 


FEB.  8:  An  evening  ot  slides  and 
conversation  with  REBECCA  GORDON, 
recently  returned  from  Nicaragua 
Modern  Times  Bookstore,  968  Valencia 
St  7  30  p  m  282-9246 

FEB.  8:  ZULU  SPEAR  Afro  band  The. 
16th  Note,  3160 16th St  8pm  621-1890 

FEB.  9:  Noe  Valley  Music  presents 
SUKAY— MUSIC OFTHE ANDES  Noe 
Valley  Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St 
8  15  pm  282-2317 


FEB.  12:  CHILDREN'S  FILMS  for  ages 
6  and  up  "Tap  Dance  Kid,"  "A  Boy  and 
a  Boa, "  and  "What  Mary  Jo  Shared  " 
Noe  Valley  Library,  451  Jersey  St  10 
and  11  a  m  For  group  registration,  call 
285-2788 

FEB.  12:  CHILDREN'S  FILMS  for  ages 
3-5  "Whistle  for  Willie, "  "Little  Girl  and 
theGunniwolf,"  and  "Angus  Lost "  Noe 
Valley  Library,  451  Jersey  St  10  and  11 
a  m  285-2788 


Sister  Catherine,  who  heads  up  the  classes  in  Religious  Instruction  at  St  Philip's 
School  on  Elizabeth  Street,  sent  us  these  photos  ot  her  most  studious  (and  goofiest) 
pupils.  She  and  Father  Thomas  Regan,  pastor  olSt  Philip  's  Church,  invite  all  the 
neighborhood  kids,  whether  they  go  to  public  or  private  school,  to  attend  the  classes 
They  take  place  Wednesday  afternoons  from  330  to  4  30  pm 

FEB.  12:  FICTION  WRITERS'  OPEN 


FEB.  9:  FASHION  SHOW  called  "Look 
Sharp  A  Demonstration  ot  Personal 
Style"  The  16th  Note,  3160 16th  St 
9pm  621-1890 

FEB.  10:  NOE  VALLEY  POETRY 
presents  Mary  Tall  Mountain  and  Grace 
Wade  Grafton  Noe  Valley  Ministry, 
1021  Sanchez  St  7  30  p  m 

FEB.  11 :  VALENTINE'S  DAY  POETRY 
READING  Modern  Times  Bookstore. 
968  Valencia  St  7  30  p  m  282-9246 

FEB.  11, 12:  FREE  RADIO  CLASSES 
oftered  by  the  San  Francisco  Radio 
Club  Starting  Feb  11  10-week  course 
for  intermediate  students  Starting  Feb 
12  10-week  beginners  amateur  radio 
class  375AWoodsideAve  7pm  Call 
Bill  or  Larry,  821-2666,  for  info 

Muro-  ueuizoTicisM 


READING,  co-sponsored  with  the  S  F 
Writers'  Union  Modern  Times 
Bookstore,  968  Valencia  St  8pm 
(7  30  pm  registration)  282-9246 

FEB.  14:  VALENTINE'S  DAY 

FEB.  14:  PAT  PARKER  will  read  selec- 
tions from  her  latest  books  and  some 
special  love  poems  for  Valentine's  Day 
Old  Wives' Tales.  1009  Valencia  St 
7  30pm  821-4675 

FEB.  15:  NOE  VALLEY  CINEMA 
presents  Humphrey  Bogart  and  Ingnd 
Bergman  in  the  classic  adventure/love 
story  "Casablanca "  Noe  Valley  Ministry, 
1021  Sanchez  St  8  p  m  929-0382 


FEB.  15  &  16:  WORKSHOP  with  June 
Singer,  Jungian  analyst  and  author  Call 
the  California  Institute  of  Integral 
Studies  lor  further  information  and 
registration,  648-1489 

FEB.  16:  SF  TENANTS  UNION  cele- 
brates its  15th  anniversary  with  a 
birthday  party  558CappSt  (between 
20th  and  21st)  282-6622  for  details 

FEB.  16:  Noe  Valley  Music  presents 
WINDHAM  HILL  SOUNDS  with  Ira  Stem 
and  Russell  Walder  Noe  Valley  Ministry, 
1021  Sanchez  St  815pm  282-2317 

FEB.  16:  Meet  JANE  RULE,  author  of 
Inland  Passage.  A  Hot-Eyed  Moderate 
and  other  lesbian  classics  Old  Wives' 
Tales,  1009  Valencia  St  2-4  p  m 
821-4675 

FEB.  16:  NOE  VALLEY  COMMUNITY 
ARCHIVES  presents  videotapes  ol 
recent  Noe  Valley  history  shown  and 
filmed  by  Paul  Kantus  Noe  Valley 
Library,  451  Jersey  St  2  p  m 

FEB.  16:  WALKING  TOUR  of  the 
Mission  District  murals  with  an  introduc- 
tory slide  talk  by  a  muralist  trom  Precita 
Eyes  Mural  Center,  348  Precita  Ave 
1  30-3 pm  285-2287 

FEB.  16:  COMEDY  with  Comedy  Fiesta 
The  16th Note, 3160 16th St  8pm 
621-1890 

FEB.  18:  THE  POETIC  LICENSE 
SERIES  presents  "Today's  Tearjerkers. 
a  thematic  program  of  melancholy 
prose  and  poetry  Open  to  all  prepared 
readers  The  16th  Note.  3160 16th  St 
8pm  564-3491 

FEB.  19:  Begins  a  10-week  QUIT 
SMOKING  CLINIC  Learn  about  your 
smoking  behavior  and  how  to  quit  m  a 
supportive  group  setting  District 
Health  Center  No  1 385017th  St  6  30 
p  m  558-2036 

FEB.  22:  Filmmakers  Aide  Light  and 
Irving  Saraf  will  show  and  discuss 
"MITSUYE  &  NELLIE."  a  portrait  of  two 
Asian-American  Poets  Noe  Valley 
Cinema.  1021  Sanchez  St  8  p  m 
929-0382 

FEB.  22  4  23:  WORKSHOP  on  The 
New  Physics  and  Ancient  Traditions. ' 
with  Charles  Muses  Call  the  California 
Institute  of  Integral  Studies  for  info. 
648-1489 

FEB.  23:  TAROTWORKSHOP  with 
Mary  Greer  Noe  Valley  location  10  am 
to4pm  824-8938 

FEB.  23: 16-hour  AIDS  ATTENDANT 
TRAINING  COURSE  begins  Sponsored 
by  Hospice  of  San  Francisco,  the 
Visiting  Nurses  Association  Serving 
Alameda  County,  and  the  Visiting 
Nurses  Association  of  San  Mateo  Call 
285-5619  lor  details 

FEB.  23  &  24:  St  Paul's  Church  ALUM- 
NAE FLEA  MARKET,  221  Valley  St  Sat , 
10  a  m  -4  p  m  ,  Sun  .  10  a  m  -3  p  m 
Individuals,  families,  groups  and  clubs 
are  invited  to  reserve  a  table  for  a  $10 
donation  per  day  by  calling  Katy 
O'Shea  at  648-6275  by  Feb  20 


Cf?ne  "B/Z AS  foil  cars "  the* 
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FEB.  24:  NOE  VALLEY  POETRY 
.  presents  a  "Reclaiming  Ritual  Reading" 
with  Gemdwen  Fallingstar,  Roy  King, 
Susan  Leigh  Star  and  Rick  Dragons- 
tongue  Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1021 
Sanchez  St  7.30  pm 

FEB.  24:  Sixth  annual  HEALING  ARTS 
FAIR,  featuring  demonstrations  of 
hypnosis,  massage,  energy  balancing, 
psychic  reading,  and  Rolling  Noe 
Valley  Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St  2-5 
pm  587-3172 or 922-3478 

FEB.  26:  First  day  ot  a  lour-session 
"Leisure  Volunteer"  TRAINING 
COURSE,  sponsored  by  Visiting 
Nurses  Association  of  San  Francisco  at 
the  30th  Street  Senior  Center,  225  30th 
St  Leisure  Volunteers  will  work  with 
older  home  care  patients  who  need 
encouragement  to  return  to  an  active 
life  Feb  26  and  March  5, 12  and  26, 
6  30  p  m  Call  Jacquelyn  Kelley, 
861-8705 

FEB.  26-MARCH  27:  JOAN  MANKIN 
teaches  a  five-week  workshop  titled 
"Humor  Me— the  Development  ol 
Women's  Comic  Vision."  Sponsored  by 
Lilith,  a  Women's  Theatre  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays.  6-9  p  m  For  location, 
call  861 -4221 

FEB.  28:  "WOODY'S  CHILDREN,"  a 
concert-coffeehouse  series,  begins 
with  a  perlormance  by  singer  Guy 
Carawan  of  the  Highlander  Center  in 
Tennessee  Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1021 
Sanchez  St  8pm 

FEB.  28:  WOMYN  OF  COLOR  Writing 
Support  Group  will  read  from  their 
works  in  progress,  including  poetry, 
prose  and  fiction  Old  Wives' Tales, 
1009  Valencia  St  7  30  p  m  821  -4675 

ONGOING:  Special  series  ol  OLDER 
ADULTS' DAY  CLASSES,  including 
karate,  stamp  and  coin  collecting,  . 
massage,  dressmaking  and  exercise 
Mission  YMCA  Senior  Center,  4080 
Mission  St  586-6900 

ONGOING:  Free  HEALTH  CARE 
SERVICES  for  women,  including 
cancer  and  venereal  disease  screening 
and  birth  control  supervision  and 
counseling  District  Health  Center 
No  1.3850 17th  St  Call  558-3905 
between  8am  and  4  30  p  m  for 
appointment 

ONGOING:  ANYTHING  GOES 
CHORUS— singing  classes  for  men 
and  women  All  voices  welcome 
Alvarado  School,  625  Douglass  St . 
Room  KL  Every  other  Thursday. 
7-9 pm  654-8415 

ONGOING:  BEGINNING  MODERN 
DANCE  for  adults  and  teens  Noe  Valley 
Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St  Saturdays, 
11  am -12  30pm  821-9668 

ONGOING:  TALENT  NIGHT  open  mike 
The  16th  Note,  3160 16th  St  Wednes- 
days, 8pm  621-1890 

ONGOING:  OPTIONS  for  Women  Over 
Forty,  a  resource  and  support  center  for 
midlife  women,  offers  |Ob  listings  and 
counseling,  English  conversational 
classes,  experimental  theater,  Sunday 
brunches,  and  more  Women's  Building, 
3543 18th  St  431-6405 


The  Scoop  on 
CALENDAR 

Please  send  Calendar  items  before  the 
15th  day  of  the  month  preceding  month 
of  issue  to  the  Noe  Valley  Voice,  1021 
Sanchez  St ,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 
Items  are  published  on  a  space- 
available  basis  with  Noe  Valley  neigh- 
borhood events  receiving  priority 
Please  note  the  deadline  for  our  next 
issue,  appearing  March  5, 1985.  will 
be  Feb  15 


